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ART NOTES 


NE QUID NIMIS 


VERY visit to town with its series of calls at various 
k, exhibitions seems somehow during this war- 
_4 period to assume a significance, an importance 
which one did not perceive in the calmer days of peace. 
The bombed and neglected appearance of London, the 
big black letters splashed across the front pages of the 
newspapers, the preponderance of uniforms amongst the 
passers-by, all these things seem to melt into a kind of 
hourdon that never quite lezves the background of one’s 
mind, however remote 
the thoughts upon which 
one happens to be con- 
centrating at any given 
moment may be from 
the subject of WAR. 

“‘ If a man was found 
to use umbers, siennas 
and blacks instead of 
cadmiums, cobalts, viri- 
dian and the pure palette, 
he could hardly be spo- 
ken to or mentioned ! ”’ 
thus I read in the preface 
to the catalogue of the 
Harold Gilman Exhibi- 
tion at the Galleries of 
Messrs. Reid and Le- 
fevre, in which Gilman 
is also alluded to as “* the 
sea-green incorruptible ” 
in respect of the matter 
of colour. And very 
soon, though the exhi- 
bition was at the time of 
my visit not yet “‘ hung,” 
I found myself absorbed 
in this question of the 
pure palette ; found my- 
self wondering whether 
the leap from his early 
mellow tonal landscape 
to the late blue-green 
landscape, entitled 
‘* Somerset Evening,” or 
a similar distance in the 
colour scheme of such 
interiors as the one en- 
titled ‘* Edwardian ” and 
the ‘‘ Meditation’”’ show- 
ing a girl seated, the 
whole picture entirely modelled in pure paint, meant an 
advance in art as against medelling in neutral light and 
shade. And, then, such pictures challenged a comparison 
with a portrait of a girl, entitled “‘ Elaine,’”’ which with its 
general honey mellow colour scheme contrasted with the 
note of strong, brilliant blue in the girl’s blouse, seemed 
to represent an intermediary phase of Gilman’s develop- 
ment. All these were, or appeared to be, serious matters, 
and I was quite disturbed by the fact that Gilman’s 
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portrait of his Mother, in some respects the most colourful 
and successful of them all, seemed “‘ damned ”’ by the 
complete subordination of the head to all the rest of the 
picture ‘‘ pattern.’”’ After all, should not the “ sitter ”’ be 
more important than the setting, especially with an artist 
who was an intimist, “‘a painter of people and things he 
lived with, of rooms he was loathe to disturb for any 
purely zsthetic arrangement because the lives and char- 
acters of people were expressed in them?” Perhaps this 
subordination of the sitter 
to her environment im- 
plied a comment on 
character ? Even so, re- 
garded in the abstract as 
a colour-value, this head 
seemed to weaken rather 
than strengthen the de- 
sign. Serious ques- 
tions. 

Harold Gilman 
(1876-1919) a victim of 
the influenza epidemic 
which killed, I believe, 
more people in the last 
war than the war itself 
(the bourdon drones more 
loudly), is a _ painter 
whom one must enjoy 
seriously as a painter ; 
and his pictures gain in 
this one-man show after 
the lapse of time when, 
“under the wing of 
Walter Richard Sickert,” 
a group of English ar- 
tists ‘‘ came out of im- 
pressionism ”’ under the 
once exciting flags of 
Cumberland Market, the 
Camden Town and the 
rather noisier and larger 
London Groups. 

Lovers of good paint- 
ing will be amply repaid 
by a visit to this show, 
just as much, I imagine, 


SERGT. STOKES, 2nd HUNTS BTN. HOME GUARD as they will be dis- 
From “ British Soldiers "’, by ERIC KENNINGTON 
Exhibited at the Leicester Galleries 
Perspex’ choice for the picture of the month at the Exhibitions 


turbed by the Exhibi- 
tion of Recent Paintings 
by Anna Mayerson at 
the Leger Galleries. Here we have colour with a ven- 
geance, colour which makes Matthew Smith’s crimsons 
look anemic! I find it difficult to take that modern 
expressionistic way of handling paint seriously. Ne quid 
nimis—nothing should be taken too far—is good advice, 
but this kind of art seems only to make a start when it 
has already overshot the mark; one is reminded of a 
certain orator from the other side of the Channel. (The 
bourdon again.) 








The next visit took me to the Leicester Galleries 
where the second instalment of the “‘ Painters of Fame 
and Promise ’’ was ending, but where I was still able to 
enjoy, amongst other colour paintings, such as Leonard 
Greaves’s ‘‘ Dressing Table,’’ Morland Lewis’s ‘‘ Red 
Houses on River,’’ Goerg’s ‘‘ La Belle Ecaillére,’’ Robert 
Buhler’s “Still Life with Cups,”’ especially Ivon Hitchens’s 
“‘Flowers.”” Hitchens has a fine, a tender sensibility 
for colour organization, and he certainly never goes too 
far: in fact, he does not, as a rule, go far enough ; but 
this picture is one of his most satisfying designs—granted 
that this kind of painting is enough to satisfy one’s 
appetite ; it is so far removed from actualities, as, of 
course, art should be—or shouldn’t it? I enquired 
what the Leicester Galleries’ next show was to be, and 
was shown a series of photographs, which went off before 
my eyes like a series of bomb-explosions. The bourden 
here crashed into the Hitchens’s “‘ Flowers,’’ the Greaves’s 
“Dressing Table ” under the impact of Eric Kenning- 
ton’s *‘ British Soldiers.” Eric Kennington is not afraid 
of going too far; in fact, he seems to think that it is 
impossible to go far enough ; but his direction is a very 
different one. He, too, might with justice be called an 
Expressionist ; he, too, proclaims the emotions and the 
faith that is in him—but as a man, not as an artist. To 
him art is a means of SELF-expression ; but he does not 
want you to think of paintings, he wants you to think 
of the war and the heroes who are waging it. 

The visitor to the exhibition will find in the 
catalogue inspiring quotations from Shakespeare and 
Victor Hugo, and in the exhibition itself allegorical com- 
positions of feminine tenderness side by side with like- 
nesses amounting almost to sublime ugliness. So in his 
text you find “‘ Heaven ” turns out to be a Nissen hut, 
“ brightly lit and hot as an oven ” ; a “ shove-halfpenny 
board, best Dorset pattern, each coin of a different thick- 
ness ; this is civilisation !’’ He drives a tank himself and 
notes that “‘ outer happenings were as unreal as a silent, 
musicless film. It made clear how, apart from the 
brutality of their make-up, the Germans could crush 
civilian crowds. They would not hear the screams or 
see the gory havoc.” The text of the little Tank book 
ends on this note : “‘ Homage to the monsters. They are 
our bulwark, our bastion, our protection and our strength.” 

It sounds like a hymn of praise addressed to a trans- 
cendental power. There you have the explanation of 
Kennington’s approach to his art. It is highly emotional, 
a creation in a state of logic-defying ecstasy. One would 
have to pity a nation that regarded any kind of machinery 
as its bastion, its protection and its strength. Yet for all 
its over-emphases in words and lines it must be confessed 
that Kennington’s pictures of our soldiers and their arms 
make one feel, at times, rather doubtful of all those 
values dear to the Harold Gilman’s and other “* Sea-green 
incorruptibles,” values which they, with equal sincerity, 
count as first things! Does it really matter, this battle of 
the pigments to which hundreds and thousands of genuine 
artists have dedicated themselves faithfully, even unto 
death? Perhaps we must come to the conclusion that 
if there were no Kenningtons in this world there would 
be no wars worth fighting, and if there were no Gilmans in 
this world there would be no peace worth having. 

In this mood of doubt I enjoyed a little exhibition of 
woodcuts, typographical book decorations by Dr. Hel- 
muth Weissenborn at the Archer Gallery, Westbourne 
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Grove. Weissenborn is a refugee who came to this coun- 
try before the war, fleeing from the turmoil caused by the 
Fihrer’s war on bodies still in unhappy possession of a 
mind. Here one may see the little things in which the 
artist found solace and relief. Amongst them was a set 
of drypoints representing various insects; tiny prints 
about an inch square, and for some reason I found in 
them that perfect art in which—no matter what the 
subject—form and substance, to use Blake’s words, has 
become one. To me they were deliciously satisfying, so 
much so that their inaudible hum blotted out the bourdon 
for a few precious moments, so deeply was I affected by 
their skilful suggestion of life—the life that goes on 
outside, what Kennington would call “ the gory havoc ” 
—by means of delicate, sensitive but sure lines scratched 
on to a copper plate—not one line too little, not one line 
too much, and each with a meaning in itself and in relation 
to the whole. An ideal illustration of ne quid nimis. 


At the Arcade Gallery are on view drawings by Old 
Masters in which little masterpieces by Stefano Della 
Bella, Callot, Giov. Domenico Tiepolo, Guardi and the 
Piranesi-like Serafino Brizzi give considerable pleasure ; 
but a visit to the show is especially recommended because 
there are still to be seen a number of those admirable 
caricatures by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, not included in 
the delightful book of reproductions to which I referred 
last month. My enthusiasm for these things has not 
abated. Go and see for yourself if you possibly can ; they 
are equally remarkable both in artistic and psychological 
respects. 


At Messrs. Foyle’s there is an Exhibition of Water- 
colour and Monochrome Drawings by Alban F. T. 
Atkins. His subject is the Cotswolds. ‘‘ The draw- 
ings,” he tells us, “‘ are the outcome of years of study of 
the early English School, Girtin, Cotman, De Wint, 
S. Palmer, and the pen drawings of Rembrandt and 
Claude. ...”’ It is rather a pity when an artist invites 
comparison with such great masters. Mr. Atkins’s 
technique is adequate, but a little over-emphatic and 
insensitive in his handling of line. 


I much regret my inability to give a critique of Robin 
Darwin’s show at the Redfern Gallery, which was not yet 
open at the time of writing. I remember some very 
pleasant water-colours of his, and in order to do him 
justice I had asked for some information about his career. 
After mentioning his various previous shows, at the Red- 
fern, and Agnews, and stating the bare facts of the pur- 
chases by the British Museum, provincial Galleries, 
Contemporary Art Society and various well-known 
private collectors, he writes: “* But all this is like making 
mountains out of molehills ; the lot of any fairly decent 
and enterprising young painter was the same in the 
nineteen-thirties. . . . I’ve never written anything about 
painting and don’t mean to . . . and don’t belong to any 
set, clique or society at all.” 

I gather, therefore, that his show is likely to be worth 
a visit, a treat which I herewith anticipate. Result, I 
hope, in the next number. Meantime, others might like 
to know and see for themselves. 
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these lines discussed the appearance 
of the New World on maps 
engraved and printed chiefly in Holland 
luring the XVIth and XVIIth centuries. 
[he present article will interpret the 
interest shown by cartographers of 
Vestern Europe in that remote kingdom 
f Poland which came into being in the 
Xth century in the plainlands of its 
present territory, lying between the 
Oder and the Vistula rivers. After the 
Union with the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, four hundred years later, the 
Joint Kingdom reached to the river 
Dwina in the north and to the Dneiper 
n the east. This wide area was at that 
time mostly a land of forests and lakes. 
Civilization made slow progress. For 
the cultural history of the Older King- 
dom, the XVIth century was to become | pele. 
the culminating point. Renaissance gerade weet Hoe 
from Italy and, shortly afterwards, the —_ —--_- 


trends of the Reformation, brought Fig. I. By OrrTeELIus, 1590. Copied from WacLtaw GRropeck!’s original work, 
the country into closer contact with the which has not survived 


[ a previous essay! the writer of 














culture of Western Europe. Learning 
ceased to be the privilege of the clergy. 
The aristocracy flocked to the schools and 
universities, numerous Poles frequented 
foreign universities such as Padua, Bologna, 
Leyden, and those in France. They dis- 
tinguished themselves, and were inspired 
with a lively and sympathetic interest for 
the western countries. Printing was intro- 
duced to Poland comparatively late. As 
regards Polish cartography, we know the 
first map of Poland was printed in 1421, 
but many of the works prior to 1500 are 
lost to posterity ; maps of Poland hardly 
became known outside that country, and 
this accounts for the few maps having 
come down to us from the atlases of Orte- 
lius, Homann, and their contemporaries, 
and they are all the more rare and valuable 
because of it. Maps were already used 
for tuition of geography at the university 
of Cracow (founded in 1364) in 1494. Two 
maps of Polish Pomerania are said to be the 
oldest examples of Polish cartography. 
They were preserved at the Czartoryski 
Library at Cracow, the books of which, at 
the outbreak of the present war, were 
evacuated to the Jagiellonian (i.e., Univer- 
sity) Library of that town. The Polish 
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Fig. II. A Magnificent Map of unusual square shape - 
First Edition printed in Amsterdam, 1613, by GUILLAUME JANSON 1 See APoLLo of April, 1943. 
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edition of Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Geographia ” 
was issued in 1509 by Jan of Stob- 
nica, who, with Wapowski, became 
a great pioneer of modern car- 
tography. Outstanding among 
Polish cartographers is Bernard 
Wapowski, a contemporary of Co- 
pernicus, who made himself a name 
by his map of Poland, Lithuania 
and East Prussia, completed in 
1528. He descended from an 
ancient patrician family and, in his 
capacity of secretary to the Crown, 
occupied himself with the continua- 
tion of the “ Annals of Poland.” 
Of all his labours nothing but a 
“ Fragmentum Historiae Poloniae”’ 
remains. Wapowski greatly encour- 
aged the Flemish cartographer, 
Ortelius of Antwerp (1527-1598), 
who travelled widely with the aim 
of discovering ancient place names 
and to fix their meaning so 
as to adapt them to modern geo- 
graphy. Ortelius was the first to 
gather together all extant maps and 
to unite them into one “atlas.” 
Polish maps from his officine or 
atelier are scarce. I have, however, 


one at my disposal (Plate I)’, ‘‘ Poloniae, Litvaniaequ, 
Descriptio,”” dated 1590, for the execution of which 
Ortelius copied from Waclaw Grodecki, whose original 
map has not survived. Here Ortelius only gives the 
necessary names, printed in a simple style. 
exact designing of rivers strikes the beholder. 
artistic, yet little elaborate lettering, he marked place names, 
underlining them with small buildings such as churches, 























Fig. III. 


monasteries, so as to define their importance. 


TABULA REGNE POLONTR me 
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Fig. IV. Drawn during Sosteski’s period, 1696, by Husert JAILLOT, Paris, 
depicting accurate workmanship and effective decoration 


sTes LITHUANIE 


The very 
With free 


A Beautiful Map of ‘‘ Muscovy,” printed and sold by THomas 
BasseTT, London, circa mid-XVIIth century 


and well drawn. 


“‘ cartouche ”’ (panel) in the left bottom corner is simple 
Great care is taken over the designing 
of trees, forests being a feature not to be overlooked on 
maps of Poland, for that country, in later periods of its 
history, supplied a fair amount of wood to various 
European countries. 
given. The text on the verso, written in Italian (“ Il 
Regno di Polonia’’) tells of the history of towns and 


Neither longitude nor latitude are 


His duchies, as well as of the nobility’s attitude, rights and 
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duties towards the King. Rivers 
are described with detail. Ortelius 
carried on a lively correspondence 
with the Polish diplomat Nicolas 
Sekowski on the subject of Polish 
cartography. 

The fine old standards of beauty 
in cartography were set in Flanders 
and Holland when there was poverty 
in geographical data and abundance 
of imaginative ideas. These stan- 
dards set by the cartographers of 
the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
have had a tremendous influence 
on map design ever since. On 
Polish maps, however, printed in 
the Netherlands during that period, 
there is no absence of geographical 
facts and the need to make them 
“ richly filled ” is but small. Plate 
II illustrates a magnificent map of 
unusual square shape, ‘‘ Magni 
Ducatus Lithuania Caeterumque 
Regionum illi Adiacentium Exacta 
Descriptio,”’ first edition, printed at 


* Photographs by courtesy of the Polish Ministry 
of Information, London. 
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msterdam in 1613 by Guillaume Janson. 
en re-edited in either full or reduced size, but the 
ginal one remains the most important and exact 
irce of information on Lithuania to all the foreign 


This map was 


mgraphers of the XVIIth century. Longitude and 
tude are marked cn this very rare specimen on finely 
ied hand-made paper. Although only the borders of 
various duchies were coloured, one notices the hands 
it had the love of decoration to guide them. The 
escriptive (Latin) text on the face of the map interferes 
ttle with the pictorial clearness. Two “ cartouches ” 
e designed on it, together with three smaller vignettes, 
ich describing the history of that particular part of the 
ap in which it is inserted. Astronomical instruments 
d draftsmen’s dividers are used for its decoration and 
represent the science of the day, for those cartographers 
ere mathemati- 
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stress on sledges as means of transport in that vast coun- 
try of long winters. On the western frontier of the map 
a great part of Poland and Lithuania appears, as far as 
East Prussia and Pomerania. Attention is immediately 
drawn to the plan with careful detail of “‘ The Imperiall 
City of Moscow,” inserted in the left top corner of the 
map. The remaining border is filled with a simple 
“ cartouche,” surrounded by male figures in period cos- 
tumes, a long coat with wide sleeves and a large beret. 
Small pictures of forts and castles, native industry—a 
mill, fishery at Archangel, a hot-house—are fitted into the 
right margin, well thought-out, giving fine balance to the 
whole map. Forests, mountains, rivers are indicated ; 
the Caspian Sea bears an eight-leaved compass rose, the 
point of which shows North. Through this attractive 
and distracting atmosphere of delicate colour and design, 

in an atmosphere 





ians and astrono- 
ners as well. A 
»mpass, the points 

f which appear as 
sixteen - leaved 
rose, is designed in 
brilliant colours 
with the arrow to 
show the North. 
Forests and moun- 
tains are depicted, 4 
the size and im- 
portance of cities 
indicated by sym- 
bolic houses, small 
and fewer for vil- 
lages, large and 
many for cities. 
Rebellions dis- 
turbed the country 
in the XVIIth 
century. Polish 
culture which had 
stood high during 
the XVIth century 








of near unreality 





and imagination, 
one sees the real 
matter-of-fact 
map, its history 
and period, and is 
charmed with it. 

The later part 
of the XVIIth cen- 
tury brought the 
greatly needed 
peace to the coun- 
try. King John 
Casimir abdicated 
in 1668 and was 
followed in 1674 
by the great war- 
rior-king, John III 
Sobieski who, as 
a military leader, 
had already dis- 
tinguished himself 
under John Casi- 
mir in a_ battle 
against the Mus- 






































although still flour- 


ishing, declined 
slowly and imper- 
ceptibly. Under 


King John II Casimir (1648-1668) political decay became 
complete, while economic and cultural life still prospered. 
Propagation of the arts, the development of literature 
render this period memorable. It is marked, too, for 
its abounding occupation with the production of maps. 
We know of their existence, but many a map of Poznan, 
Ukraine, town plans of Wilno, are lost to posterity. 
From this period, when continuous religious discord and 
endless foreign attempt to split the people and to annex 
certain parts of Poland, threatened the country—Prussia, 
Sweden and Russia endeavoured to gain some territory— 
dates a beautiful map of ‘‘ Muscovy” (as Russia was 
called then) (Plate III), printed and sold by Thomas 
Basset, of London, the scale of which is given in Russian 
and English miles. Longitude and latitude were a 
feature never to disappear again from geographical maps 
after the second half of the XVIIth century. The 
English text on the verso tells of the inhabitants, vegeta- 
tion, climate and customs of the country, laying special 


Fig. V. A First Copy by Peter ScHENK (1661-1715), full of harmonious colour, 
tilliantly preserved 


lims. He saved 
Poland from a new 
Turkish invasion 
and at the same 
time gained the royal crown. He was popular in Poland 
and well known abroad. Sobieski was not only a great 
commander, but was also greatly concerned with the 
spreading of Christendom and, under his rule, Poland 
for a short period flourished. Connected with France by 
marriage, political alliance with Louis XIV was sought 
by Sobieski; they opened him new possibilities in 
Western Europe. French culture and life was trans- 
planted into Poland, having always been much attracted 
by the civilization of the French people. Such prosperous 
times are always very favourable for the development of 
the arts and crafts, of literature and music. A beautiful 
map of that period of Poland’s history (Plate IV), dated 
1696, was engraved and printed in Paris by Hubert Jaillot, 
who stands high in the annals of cartography for accurate 
workmanship and effective decoration, especially in the 
“‘ cartouches,”” which are elaborate and elegant. Colour 
and decoration which had become more and more per- 
fected, reached their height in Jaillot’s time. This 











“ Tabula regni Poloniae, Ducatus Lithuaniae, etc., ad 
usum serenissimi Burgundiae ducis” (‘‘ Etats de la 
Couronne de Pologne, présenté a Monseigneur Le Duc 
de Bourgogne, par son trés humble et trés obéissant 
Serviteur, H. Jaillot ”’) shows how far Poland stretched 
at that time: from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea, and 
comprised, in the North, Prussia, Latvia and Estonia ; in 
the West her frontiers reached towards Silesia and the 
Carpathes. In the South the Ukraine belonged to her 
with her plains and cossacks; in the East frontiers 
separated Poland from an empire in the making: Mus- 
covy. Our map gives charming allegorical figures, sur- 
rounding the panel in the left top corner. In the left 
bottom corner measures are indicated in German and 
French miles. A compass and other mathematical 
instruments are in the hands of cupids. The wording 
on the face of the 
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because the maps were published in book form and have 
not been exposed to light. For the denomination of the 
duchies, Peter Schenk used Latin, whereas towns are 
called by German names. Lettering is carried out in 
block capitals, little ornamental. The “ panel” in the 
middle of the top margin is held by an angel blowing 
the trumpet. The map is a first copy, for the copper 
plate is strongly marked on the margin. Peter Schenk, 
who lived to see the Elector Friedrich August of Saxony 
become August II King of Poland, received from him the 
title of “‘ Royal Engraver.” 

The XVIIth century was rich in production of maps 
in all countries. To conclude this study in cartography, 
an example from a Nuremberg officine—Southern 
Germany and Switzerland, chiefly Basle, excelled in 
map production at that time—may be reproduced 

(Plate VI): “‘Regni 








map is in French 
in simple though 
well-spaced block 
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letters. No text 
appears on the Potoxt 
verso. Borders brrecanys 


only of the duke- 
doms and duchies 
are painted in fine 
transparent colours 
on this masterpiece 
of XVIIth century 
map production. 
King John Sobi- 
eski, member-pro- 
tector of the “* Ac- 
cademia Cosmo- 
grafica degli Ar- 
gonauti,’’ founded 
in Venice by the 
famous Italian 
cartographer, V. 
Coronelli, greatly 
encouraged _car- 
tography and gave 
advice to Jaillot, 











Poloniae Magnique 
Ducatus  Lithua- 
niae nova et Exacta 
Tabula,’’ executed 
by Johann Baptista 
Homann (1664- 
1724) in 1710, 
showing the vast 
dukedom of Lithu- 
ania, very strong 
and influential 
throughout earlier 
Polish history. 
Homann’s maps 
are engraved with 
rich artistic acces- 
sories, such as his- 
torical and ethno- 
graphical images. 
His works show 
more technicalthan 
scientific skill and 
assuredness, and a 
certain free con- 
ception of the map 











himself “* sculp- 
teur du Roy ” since 
1678. It will be 
of interest to English readers that some of our most 
accurate information on the history of Poland of that time 
is derived from the “‘ Letters to persons of quality ’’ by 
Dr. Bernard Connor (or Conner) who resided in that 
country in quality of physician to King John Sobieski. 
They were printed in London in 1698 and are preserved 
in the British Museum. His more concise and shorter 
“* Comprehensive account of the Kingdom of Poland ”"— 
travelling impressions, very vivid and witty—was not 
printed until 1744. 

While Hubert Jaillot worked in Paris, a map of 
Poland was issued in 1698 from the Amsterdam studio 
of Peter Schenk (1661-1715) (Plate V), full of harmonious 
colour applied with that same artistic regard for composi- 
tion that is apparent in the drawing of this ‘‘ Mappa 
Geographica exactissima Continens Imperatoris Haere- 
ditarium Dominium Silesiam, nec non eiusdem Pro- 
vincias Interiores Ducatus, Comitatus Baronatus, etc.” 
The colours are as brilliant as the day they were applied, 


Fig.VI. 





Example from Nuremberg, by JOHANN BAPTISTA HOMANN(1664-1724) in1710 


proper. They are 
carefully and neat- 
ly drawn. This 
item has an inter- 
esting “‘ panel ”’ in the form of a sheet held by two cupids 
and armoured knights, leaning against the royal coat-of- 
arms. The crown is surmounted by a laurel wreath, 
and rests on a sheaf and a sickle ; three bee-hives and a 
swarm of bees illustrate one of Lithuania’s main occupa- 
tions: bee-keeping. Polish and German miles and 
measures (scales) are used. Duchies and dukedoms are 
called by their Latin names, whereas for places Polish 
names are printed. 

The respective reigns of Augustus III Leszcyriski 
and Stanislaus II Poniatowski, the last two kings of 
Poland, were followed by what is called in the history of 
Poland the Three Partitions. It would be of interest 
to study how these political changes affected geography, 
but from the point of view of artistic cartography it is 
hardly worth while, for towards the end of the XVIIIth 
century it declined rapidly. 

The first article in this series was published in April, 
1943, P- 99- 
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THE XVItxe CENTURY ITALIAN GLASS 


BY H. T. KIRBY 


IN CHADSHUNT CHURCH 





EAST WINDOW 


In the second panel, from the top 

downwards, will be found the date 

of the glass. For some unknown 
reason it is twice indicated 


HADSHUNT lies about a mile off the main 

Warwick-Banbury road, just before the village 

of Gaydon is reached. The hamlet, for it is 
nothing more, comprises a farm-house or so and a few 
odd cottages, so that the church—a considerable part of 
which dates from the XIIth century—stands in compara- 
tive isolation. In plan it is a small aisleless building with 
a tower at the west end. To the north side, however, a 
transept has been added, dating apparently from the 
XVIIIth century. Although the term transept has been 
used, the addition was so obviously made for the conve- 
nience of the “great house’ adjoining, that private 
chapel would seem to be a more accurate name. Its 
possessive character is emphasized by the rather charming 
iron gateway which gives access from the house to the 
churchyard, and is confirmed by the private door leading 
directly into the annexe itself. Entrance from the interior 
is gained by steps leading from the nave, and the fact that 
the whole portion is elevated some two feet above the 
general level gives it a commanding position. The 
chairs disposed about inside, as well as the large and 
heavily gilt-embossed Bible and Prayer-book (which 
seem to challenge those of the reading desk and lectern), 
suggest that this is a more or less untouched relic of the 
lays when the squire only approached the Diety via a 


NORTH WINDOW 


The Arms of Knight of Barrells (the 
family who gave the glass) appear in the 
opening at the top of the window 
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WEST WINDOW 


Three of the incidents depicted 

here belong to the “ Joseph ” 

series, and are obviously by the 
same hand 


special pew—always comfortable and frequently with a 
fireplace added—carefully secluded from the vulgar gaze. 
Thus whilst the lowly had perforce to watch the hour- 
glass turned again, the squire could enjoy his slumbers 
undisturbed. 

To-day this transept—the squire having long since 
found a more permanent resting-place—is mainly inter- 
esting because its three windows contain twelve panels 
of XVIth century Italian glass of considerable merit. 
The interest is further heightened by the fact that not 
only is the origin of the work somewhat obscure, but also 
because it seems to have passed almost unchronicled by 
the authorities. Indeed, the only antiquarian who has 
noted its existence appears to be Sir Henry Dryden, who 
visited the church in 1892, and whose MS. notes are still 
preserved in the Local Room of the Northampton Public 
Library. For a man of Dryden’s reputation the notes are 
meagre in the extreme, and—as will be shown later—not 
altogether accurate. Ribton Turner (in his ‘“Shake- 
speare’s Land ” of 1893) also used Dryden’s notes, but 
improperly, since he left out that part of the MS. in which 
a cautious alternative reading had been given and took 
upon himself to quote one ascription only. 

Originally the glass is said to have belonged to a 
convent in Italy, from whence it came into the possession 
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of Robert Knight, Earl 
of Catherlough, at some 
time during the XVIIIth 
century. It is stated to 
have first graced his town 
house in Grosvenor Square 
but later found its way to 
the church. Presumably 
this was in 1855, since 
that date appears on one 
of the windows and is 
balanced by the initials 
“R. E. K.” at the base 
of another. This sug- 
gests a son, or grandson, 
of the earl, and the back- 
ground of modern glass 
—obviously Victorian— 
roughly agrees with such 
a date. The Knight fam- 
ily had their seat at 
Barrells (near Ullenhall in 
Warwickshire) and were 
once of considerable im- 
portance in the county. 
Their arms, argent three 
bendlets gules on a canton 
azure a spur or, will be 
noted at the head of the 
north window, with the 
crest (also a spur) added. 

Each of the three win- 
dows contain four panels, 
but while the west and 
east windows display them 
in a single row, arranged 
vertically one over the 
other, the north window 
has them disposed in two 
rows of two each. The 
date of the work is con- 
firmed by the figures 1557 
appearing twice (though 
in one case the figures are 
incomplete) in a medal- 
lion on the east window, 
and the workmanship 
agrees closely with such 

















PANELS OF NORTH WINDOW 





period. Dryden gives the 
measurements of the pic- 
tures in the east and west 
windows as 8} in. x 6? 
in., and those in the 
north window as Io in. 


: The Circumcision. 


Abraham Kneels before Melchisedech. 
This panel is spoilt by a bad crack. 
Like most of the other glass in this 
window, the outline colour has badly 
faded 
Joseph, supported 
by his staff, closes his eyes, and the 
others look pityingly at him as the 


Probably the Destruction of the First- 

born. Some bad fading is again 

apparent. The yellow stain, too, has 
been somewhat clumsily applied 


The Exodus from Egypt. The proces- 
sion emerges from a rocky defile and is 
headed by Moses and Aaron 


x 7} in. It is apparent 
that at least three different 
artists are responsible for the designs, which vary 
considerably in merit. It seems equally clear, from 
the gaps in the subject sequence, that these panels 
once formed part of a much more comprehensive 
scheme. All the work is carried out in matt and stain, 
with the occasional use of a reddish-brown enamel, and 
there is no pot-metal glass at all. Apart from a tendency 
to flake, much pronounced in places, the work is in quite 
good condition. There is one bad crack which should 


ritual proceeds 


have been expertly repaired, but otherwise the windows 


are well cared for. It is now proposed to deal with 
details of the individual panels. 

The west window, working from top downwards : 

No. 1. In this panel a group of men stand round a 
somewhat primitive plough. The fact that only one man 
is nimbed, that he has the traditional bearded face of 
our Lord, and that the clean-shaven, youthful-looking 
man close to him must be intended for St. John, suggests 
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that the subject is our Lord pointing the moral of not 
turning backwards after having once set one’s hand to 
the plough. The drawing is. not particularly good and 
considerable flaking is apparent. No enamel is used, the 
picture being compounded of the simple constituents of 
matt and stain only. 

No. 2. This forms one of a trio with the two succeed- 
ing panels below. In it Jacob is seen seated on the left 
of the picture with Leah behind him. Joseph, a small 
but sturdy figure, gesticulates in the foreground and is 
obviously telling of his recent dreams. With a childlike 
desire to “‘ make assurance doubly sure,” the artist has, 
with delightful naiveté, actually shown the dreams as 
insets, above some very bolster-like clouds. It is true 
the full complement of sheaves do not appear, and the 
“‘ bowing ”’ is very indifferently indicated, but the inten- 
tion is there. The sun (with a human face), the moon 
and eleven stars are also included, though to show their 
particular obeisance has been quite beyond the artist’s 
powers. The brothers, all powerfully built men carrying 
crooks of a strange pattern, seem very displeased at 
Joseph’s recital. Red enamel—in stripes—will be noticed 
in various places, such as turban, hose, etc., and is a 
peculiar whim associated with this artist only. The work 
is much more pleasing than that of No. 1 above. 

No. 3. Here Joseph, sent by his father to find his 
brethren, locates them at last in Dothan. His approach 
has been noticed, and one of the men points to him. 
Like all good Italian landscapes, a ruin is worked into the 
scheme, and two other buildings can be seen lying back 
in the folds of the hills. The celebrated coat of ‘‘ many 
colours ’’ is drawn as white with red stripes, whilst the 
sleeves and collar are in stain. Those strange crooks 
(seen in the previous picture) can here be studied closely, 
but it is by no means clear how a sheep could be held by 
such implements. Of the flock itself sufficient to say 
that the sheep are more quaint than realistic—indeed 
some of the animals in the background resemble nothing 
so much as those woolly creatures which we, when chil- 
dren, used to pull along on wheels. A stream cuts across 
the foreground and the plain of Dothan, instead of being 
green and verdant, is made up of clear glass and stain. 

No. 4. This, the last panel of the quartet, shows 
Joseph in prison for resisting the charms of Potiphar’s 
wife. That he is a very trusted prisoner is evident by the 
fact he acts as gaoler—witness the keys at his belt and 
the open door leading to daylight and liberty. Two of 
the three prisoners are evidently the Chief Baker and the 
Chief Butler respectively, whose dreams, it will be 
observed, appear in small insets in the background. The 
birds pecking from baskets carried on the head agree with 
the Bible story as concerns the baker, but it is not so easy 
to identify the butler’s dream. As usual, red enamel 
stripes have been pressed into use and will be noted on 
Joseph’s shirt and on the hose of one of the prisoners. 
Joseph, perhaps because of his maturity, is better drawn 
in this than in the preceding pictures, and looks a well- 
set-up, attractive man. Perhaps the design is the best 
of the series, though the dungeon cell is a little reminiscent 
of Italian grand opera. 

The north window is of two lights with a fan-shaped 
tracery opening at the top. In this tracery light will be 
seen the arms of the Knight family (as previously men- 
tioned). Beginning at the top left and working down- 
wards the scenes are : 
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No. 1. There seems little reason to doubt that this 
scene represents Melchisedech giving food and drink to 
Abraham after the latter’s destruction of the kings. 
Originally this panel must have been finely drawn, but 
now, since the outline paint is fast disappearing, the 
figures have taken on a strange ghost-like appearance. 
The armour worn by Abraham and his warriors roughly 
corresponds with Italian craftsmanship of the XVIth 
century. In this scene, as in all the glass of this window, 
the silver stain has been carelessly applied and registration 
is very imperfect in places. Pattern work appears on the 
robes of the high priest, and the hands (very badly drawn 
in some of the panels) are here quite delicately executed. 
In the background is a tall tower with a conical top; a 
similar tower, though larger, will also be seen in the next 
panel. It appears almost certain that the glass in this 
window was all painted by the same artist. 

No. 2. This incident Dryden describes as “‘ prob- 
ably ”’ the ‘‘ Presentation in the Temple.” It is difficult 
to understand, and harder to excuse, such a mistake— 
especially when he must have approached the glass near 
enough to take measurements—since the details are 
sufficiently clear to immediately name the subject as “‘ The 
Circumcision.’”” No woman is present, but the High 
Priest is performing the ritualistic operation on the child, 
who is held by another priest. Joseph, with closed eyes, 
and leaning on a staff, stands behind the priests, whilst his 
two companions look at him in a sympathetic manner. 
In the background is a building with a tall tower, crowned 
by a dumpy spire, with a domed building close at hand. 
Probably all form part of the temple structure. The halo 
of the child is simple in the extreme and is not, as usual, 
cruciform. On the whole this is a pleasing group, the 
work being fine in character, but with the same poor 
registration of the stain. 

No. 3. Although Dryden gives an alternative reading 
for this scene, it is almost certainly the “‘ Destruction of 
the Firstborn,’’ which, as will be remembered, included 
both man and beast. Above a cloud flies the Angel of 
Death with the avenging sword held in the right hand. 
Below, apparently within the courtyard of a large build- 
ing, lie dead men and animals. In spite of the decay of 
the outline paint there is enough left to show the corpses 
which lie sprawled in all directions. The horse in the 
foreground is well drawn—much better than the cloven- 
hoofed animal lying with feet in the air, which may, or 
may not be, an ox. A grove of trees rises on the left of 
the picture and the only other feature of note is the bad 
appearance of the stain which has, as usual, been care- 
lessly applied. Its bad registration is especially notice- 
able on the bases of the pillars in the forecourt of the 
building. 

No. 4. This, the last of the panels in the window, is 
the best preserved of the four. Clearly it represents the 
Exodus from Egypt. From a defile in the hills emerge the 
Israelites, led by Moses and Aaron. Although mainly on 
foot, both horses and asses are included as transport 
animals, not to mention two creatures which it is sup- 
posed are camels (Dryden also suggests this quadruped), 
but if that is the intention, the artist had certainly never 
seen a camel at close quarters, for whilst the ears might 
belong to that species, the legs are those of a horse, as is 
also the head. Against this, however, the creatures are 
ridden camel-fashion and the single rein through the nose 
also suggests this animal. Very little stain is used in this 
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XVItTH CENTURY GLASS 





picture, but what there is, is, as usual, carelessly applied. 
At the same time the picture is not unpleasing and is in 
good preservation. 

This east window is an exact counterpart of the west 
one, and the panels are arranged in precisely the same 
way. Again reading downwards, the sequence is : 

No.1. This, possibly by the the same craftsman who 
executed the designs in the north window, is concerned 
with the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. It is 
remarkable for the lavish use of pattern work, which 
hitherto has been kept to a minimum. Solomon is 
seated on his throne, crowned, and with the sceptre across 
his left shoulder. The Queen, wearing a spiked crown, 
presents a small branch of flowers to the king. It is 
difficult to see her features clearly since the outline paint 
has almost disappeared. Members of her retinue crowd 
behind her, and a brawny man carries a load of fruit on 
his shoulders, and a royal guard directs other men, also 
carrying gifts, towards the court. The lions—pre- 
sumably statues—on the steps of the throne, wear quaint 
semi-human expressions. 

No. 2. This is an important panel because it dates 
the whole work—the year 1558 appearing in two places. 
It must be admitted that the subject is difficult to name. 
The ‘‘ Wisdom of David and Solomon ” has been sug- 
gested, but this seems doubtful. Although the object 
held by the king wearing the bowed crown has been 
described as an “ orb,” this, it is thought, is certainly 
incorrect, since it would seem to be a globe of sorts, with 
probably some astrological significance. The set-square 
suggests that the conference has something to do with 
the building of the temple, but this is the merest conjec- 
ture. The drawing of this (and the succeeding panels) 
seems to be the work of the artist who drew the first 
panel (No. 1) of the west window. It is bold in execution 
but lacks delicacy of expression, and the extremities of the 
limbs are, in general, clumsily indicated. 

No. 3. A most popular subject showing the Judgment 
of Solomon. The king wears a crown made up of alter- 
nate spikes and fleur-de-lys. He has a youthful expres- 
sion and is clad in ermine robes. The Order of the 
Golden Fleece hangs from his breast. On the steps of 
the throne lies the dead child, but a soldier holds the 
living one in his left hand, whilst a scimitar-shaped sword 
is wielded in his right. Although the mother of the dead 
child watches the proceedings unmoved, the real mother 
begs for the baby’s life in an agony of supplication. 

No. 4. This picture is very puzzling, and Dryden 
does not even hazard a guess as to its purport. After 
considerable thought the only suggestion that can be 
reasonably put forward is that of Jepthah and his Daughter. 
Presumably the time has come for Jepthah to execute 
his vow, and his daughter (after the agreed vigil with her 
maidens) has returned to be the victim of her father’s rash 
undertaking. She offers him the sword—whose sharp- 
ened edge she tests—and her bared breast gives colour to 
the conjecture. On the left a woman holds up a species 
of lily, which may well be emblematical of virginity. 
The expression on the father’s face is no doubt intended 
to express horror at the deed he must perform, and tears 
seem to be suggested on the face of the female already 
mentioned. The posture of this lady, too, is surely 


anatomically distorted ? 
Space precludes further description of this little- 
known treasure, which is as fascinating as it is unvisited. 
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IN CHADSHUNT CHURCH 


THE ENGLISH 
CERAMIC CIRCLE 


HIS little band of research workers in ceramics, 
whose 1942 report, under the title of “‘ English 
Ceramic Circle Transactions,” No. 8, Vol. 2, 
can still be had by non-members at {1 1s. each 
so long as a stock lasts, owes its inception primarily to 
the efforts and inspiration of Mrs. Donald MacAlister, 
and indeed much of our up-to-date knowledge of the 
Chelsea Factory is due to her untiring efforts in reading 
through church registers, old newspapers, documents at 
the museums and other records, from which alone can 
the very indifferent knowledge passed on to us from the 
XIXth century and that almost always incorrect source 
of information—traditional evidence—be checked and 
augmented. 

To the Circle belong in an honorary capacity 
the Keepers of Ceramics of the great London museums, 
and from them the Circle is kept in touch with thousands 
of specimens, which are brought to those centres for 
report and classification, specimens which otherwise the 
Circle would never hear about and certainly never handle. 

Then there are members who come from the great 
firms of auctioneers, who also have special privileges in 
the inspection and handling of historical specimens, and 
from whom, naturally enough, the Circle derives much 
specialized knowledge ; also the College of Heralds, the 
Guilds and their Liverymen, etc. 

But it is undoubtedly true that at least 80 per cent 
of the entirely new information, both as regards the 
enamellers, the decorators, the proprietors and the china 
itself, comes to this Circle from the individual efforts of 
those whose inspiration is derived not through any 
official position that they may at the time occupy but 
from their love of the subject and the consuming passion 
which impels further efforts as they puzzle over the 
hundreds of problems with which they are confronted 
as they progress along their pilgrim’s road of “research.” 

The meetings of the Circle are, or were, held pre-war 
every month and at one or other of the members’ homes, 
where all the others, together with their friends, were 
entertained, and either the member himself or somebody 
on his behalf would read a ‘** paper ”’ on his own treasures, 
augmented by others in the same category, lent from 
other sources. 

Not only do these meetings provide opportunity of 
recording information by the guest hi:aself, but the 
informality prevalent at the discussions afterwards pro- 
duces many surprising items of real knowledge and value 
not only to the members themselves but to those who are 
able to peruse the printed version of these papers or 
lectures as they appear in the “‘ Transactions.” 

Apart from the general advantages derived from mem- 
bership of the Circle, opportunities of welding together 
life-long friendships in the social field with those of work 
for the common good constantly occurred, while the 
privilege of visiting the royal palaces was open to all— 
this latter being due entirely to the great personal interest 
and knowledge displayed in this form of art by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Dowager Queen Mary. 

The late president, Mr. Wallace Elliot, had at his 
command not only one of the most extensive and valuable 
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collections of porcelain, but a knowledge of the laws and 
regulations covering the meetings of such a society, 
which, together with his charm of manner, great tact, 
nimble-mindedness, and sense of humour, was an inspira- 
tion to all, and added much to the indebtedness which 
is undoubtedly due to the Circle as a whole for their 
combined contribution to ceramic knowledge generally. 

In fact, there is no textbook of general ceramics which 
can compete with the society’s ‘ Transactions,’”’ and it 
must be the ardent wish of all members that the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions ’’ should be more widely distributed, and that the 
discussion at the meetings more fully reported; with 
regard to the former, the advisability of publishing the 
“‘ Transactions ” through the medium of the Press, or, 
better, in the columns of an art magazine, or as a supple- 
ment to such a magazine, has been thoroughly debated by 
the Circle and turned down for numerous reasons; to 
outsiders this may appear an opportunity lost, for there 


Popular Taste in Britain and America 


had been looking at Messrs. Cram and Ferguson’s 
designs for the Princeton Memorial Chapel— 
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r | “HE idea of writing this article came to me after I 


built just before the “slump” of 1929. Unlike some 
other Gothic structures in America, this is a home-made 
product, and was not brought in packing-cases from some 
unappreciative corner of the Old World to be a joy to 
people who, whatever their faults, have developed a 
sincere—if as yet somewhat unsettled—love of beautiful 
things. 

I have never been able to understand how that errone- 
ous idea that Americans are “ vulgar ’’ has lasted from 
the days when it might have been justified by facts. 
To-day nothing is farther from the truth. One often 
hears it cited, as a proof of American “ vulgarity,” that 
their millionaires buy up the art-treasures of the Old 
World in order to put them in their houses: but surely 
the principle that it is right to take works of art from an 
unsafe habitat to a place of safety ; from where they are 
not appreciated, to where they are almost worshipped ; 
was established long before Lord Elgin brought to England 
the marbles from the Parthenon? In a small Essex 
village, eighteen miles from Cambridge, where, in happier 
days, I spent a summer’s holiday, there used to be a 
charming half-timbered house, with herring-bone brick- 
work set between the exposed oaken beams. The date 
of the building I should put at circa 1450, and there was 
some fine late-medizval carving (a man playing a psaltery, 
to tame a many-toothed demon) set in the deep moulding 
of the cornice. It was—or appeared to be—in a remark- 
ably fine state of preservation ; but it was uninhabited, 
and already it had lost the glass from its diamond-lattice 
windows, the better to admit the cats and tramps that it 
had begun to harbour. One might easily see that it 
would remain in good condition none too long. 

I pointed out to my host the danger of allowing this 
fine building to remain neglected ; and so become lost to 
us: but he gave me an answer that I have come to expect 
almost as an inevitability in England. ‘* Who’s to pay 
for it?’ he asked. “‘ It would cost a fortune to do up ; 
and, even so, one could let it only as a workman’s cottage !”’ 
Then, after having pretty well condemned it to final 
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is unquestionably an increasing number of collectors who 
would like to participate in the knowledge gathered 
together and generously shared by the Circle. 

The Circle is served with distinction by its present 
head, Mr. Bernard Rackham, the last Keeper of Ceramics 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and by Mr. W. B. 
Honey, the present Keeper, and it is understood that 
they are trying to revive the meetings of the Circle again, 
after a lapse of three years, but these, if and when they 
materialize, will, owing to the difficulties of transport, 
be confined to London and perhaps to one or other of 
the museums, where some suitable accommodation 
might be provided. 

Much praise is due to these two gentlemen and to 
the writing efforts of other members in this note- 
worthy attempt to revive interest in such a very delightful 
subject under the very trying and restrictive conditions 
current during wartime. 


BY MICHAEL HARRISON 


and irremediable decay (for what my friend thought was 
the general opinion: no less) he added, with a quite 
ludicrous indignation: “‘ And would you believe it! 
Some American tried to buy it last year: made the most 
frantic effort to get his hands on it. Wanted to pull it 
down, brick by brick, and take it to the States. Vandal- 
ism ...! Why, it would spoil the look of the whole street 
if we let it go... .” 

One should not, in common politeness, argue, either 
with one’s host or with a native concerning his country : 
and my host was a native of that small Essex village. So 
that he was twice protected from my condemnation ; 
and I said nothing . . . at the time. 

But, which was the better: that a gap had been made 
in the street-frontage, in order that the XVth century 
house should acquire a new lease of life among a people 
who would treasure and guard it as long as it might be 
made to last? Or that the gap should come through the 
inevitable processes of unhalted dissolution and decay ? 

There is one essential difference between the American 
attitude towards art, and that which is common in this 
country. And that attitude is not expressed in our saying 
that Americans “ appreciate ” art more than do we... 
true though that statement be. It is best expressed in 
saying that the “‘ curiosity value ’’ of works of art is less 
the other side the Atlantic. Those of us who are fortunate 
in being able to live in houses which are furnished with 
works of art—whether of our own, or of our ancestors’ 
collecting—will understand me when I talk of that 
attitude of mind which sees a Sheraton chair as the proper 
support of a human fundament, and not as the collector 
of dust in the glass-case of a museum. This attitude of 
mind is confined, in this country, almost entirely to those 
who actually use their works of art for the purpose for 
which they were designed; the majority of our people 
having caught a trick of regarding anything of exquisite 
design or fashioning, not only as something not to be used 
(‘* profaned ” is the common phrase) by human beings, 
but as something which has an existence quite outside 
human reckoning: a point of view, too accurately—if 
too horribly—summed up in the expression, “a perfect 
museum piece.” 
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Now, I know that museums are not confined to this 
country, and that, in the wonderfully arranged exhibition 
of living-rooms in the Boston Museum’s new wing there 
is a species of exhibition with which the “ reproductions " 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum have made us familiar. 
In the Boston Museum’s collection there are, in addition 
to a dozen examples of “‘ Colonial ’’ décor, four French 
and three British rooms: the latter including the beauti- 
ful rococo room from Woodcote Park, near Epsom, of 
the date 1750, whose designs and furnishings are 
attributed to Thomas Chippendale. 

But where American practice differs so basically from 
our own is in this: that these carefully collected 
‘ antiques ""—lost though they may be to personal use, 
as household furniture—are yet not things merely to be 
stared at through the plate-glass of a show-case. They 
have, in the American social economy, a purpose and a 
value which (even from a financial reckoning) amply 
justifies the care and the cash which have gone to their 
amassing. 

For they were gathered into the American museums— 
and are so used by the people—to be the inspiration of the 
American way of living. That this statement is no 
exaggeration of mine, let any reader see for himself or 
herself, by considering the contemporary home of the 
American upper, middle and artisan classes: and com- 
pare it with its counterpart in this country. 

Now, it is not possible that our people should be 
expected to have either the means or the training to 
furnish their houses in good taste—any more than it was 
to be expected of the American people—without assist- 
ance from those who can make it possible for the public 
to improve its taste. The average person, both here and 
across the Atlantic, must first of all learn to know what 
is good ; and must, secondly, be able to acquire it when 
chosen. And since the average person, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, merely chooses among the shopkeepers’ stock, 
and never—owing to the decay of the independent crafts- 
man—commissions work, it is obvious that all his good 
taste will avail him nothing if, when he goes to the only 
class of shop that his economic situation allows him to 
patronize, he will find there but the horrible tassel-hung 
moquette and the ‘‘ Jacobean shade ” deal and three-ply 
that our own “ house-furnishers ”’ of the commoner sort 
supply. And while it may be true that the taste of the 
average Briton of the employed classes could not be less 
refined, it is no less true that the furnishings of his home 
more accurately represent the bad taste of the furnishing 
monopolists than they do his own. 

Those who, in America, first reached that point of 
education at which they might undertake the education 
of others, embarked—with true American enthusiasm— 
upon the task of reforming the physical aspect of the 
American home. By a happy chance, both the senti- 
mentally nostalgic patriotism of the middle-class Ameri- 
can, and the taste that he was urged to admire, had a 
common focus in the date 1776; and it was not too 
difficult a business to lure the American masses away from 
1900 Frangois Premier (like all republics, the U.S.A. 
have always been most traditional in their tastes, and 
L’Art Nouveau found few adherents among the Ameri- 
cans): to lure them away from Frangois Premier and to 
make them want to live in surroundings which caught 
the spirit of Mount Vernon. You may deplore the 
unimaginative pastiche more than the worse perversions 
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of modern “ originality’: but reflect a moment and 
consider the fact that all renaissances begin with the 
copying of some admired earlier art. To accuse the 
Americans of “‘ vulgarity ’’ because they use (or used, 
rather) their money to collect around them the treasures 
of the Old World, and now are busy constructing a 
domestic surrounding which seeks to titillate both an 
esthetic and a patriotic sense in reproducing the gracious- 
ness of the ‘* Colonial,”’ is to be blind to facts. One might 
as well accuse the Medici or the Visconti of “‘ vulgarity ’’ 
because they bought the statues which were dug up from 
the fields and among the ruins of Italy ; set men to work 
hunting more treasure-trove ; and then commissioned 
the finest artists of the day to copy the art that a revived 
interest in ancient things had made seem admirable. 
Eventually, the creative genius of man, chafing under the 
restrictions which hamper the accurate copyist, will 
introduce (often without the copyist’s conscious volition) 
an element of the personal into that reproduction: as 
the forger, with a million at stake, will subconsciously 
vary the valuable original by some small personal idiosyn- 
cracy. So it was with the art of the Renaissance in Italy ; 
so it will be with the art of America’s Renaissance ; so 
it is, and will be, with all renaissances; as it was even 
with that greatest of renaissances which gave us the art 
of the Parthenon and the Erectheum: for no art is 
“ original,’’ if by that we imply it springs from nothing. 

Yes, it is to be regretted that more of that enthusiasm 
which was displayed in the reformation of the popular 
American taste was not to be found among us: among 
us, in particular, who have the right to rebuke error. 

Meanwhile, America has somehow contrived to 
introduce the esthetic spirit of Revolutionary days into 
her people’s homes ; and this she has done by publicizing 
the sources of inspiration. She has held up an ideal to be 
followed, and she has made that following possible by 
bringing tasteful furnishings within the reach of the 
salaried employee. Up to the entry of America into the 
War, it was possible to buy even the most trivial appoint- 
ments to a “ colonial ”’ home. 

You see, if an American working man feels that he 
would like to get away from fumed-oak and its loathsome 
modern progeny, then it is possible for him to do so. But 
one had only to look in the windows of our own multiple 
furnishing stores, with their displays of chromium-and- 
erinoid lampstands; of tasselled moquette settees ; of 
* Jacobean ’’ dining-tables and chairs—the latter abomina- 
tions upholstered in mock-leather—to realize the inability 
of the average Briton to improve his zsthetic surroundings 
by the expenditure of cash in the only shops which are 
suitable to his patronage. There is, I am told, a “ divine 
discontent,’’ which is able to make a man surmount such 
a difficulty, but my knowledge of the world inclines me to 
suggest that there is more commonly a merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence by which most men reconcile them- 
selves to the inescapable everyday: and so learn, if not 
quite to love, then, at least to tolerate, what they may not 
lose. Thus, so long as chromium and moquette provide 
Hobson's choice for the wage-earner, setting up his home 
in a “‘ little palace,’”’ he will accept them . . . and learn to 
endure them. It is only in “‘ vulgar’ America that he 
may, at the popular furnishing stores, find himself able 
to buy the sort of home that he has seen “ on the films ”’ ; 
that he has seen in the illustrated magazines ; that he has 
dreamt one day of possessing himself. 





THE ART OF AN ANCIENT SPORT 
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\ , 7 HATEVER truth there may be in the old saying 

that there is nothing new under the sun, it may 

be said that there can be, to this era, something 

new in what is old. For instance, comparatively little 

attention is now given to either the sport of hawking or 

its pictorial records, and since falconry held a salient 

place over a long period of sporting history, it seems 

worth while considering its prints as possibilities for both 
collector and decorator. 

The word “ hawk ”’ is used to signify all diurnal birds 
of prey. In this genus the female is larger and more 
powerful than the male ; the several species were placed 
according to the rank and 
status of men. Thus, a 
king or emperor was given 
an eagle ; lesser royalty, the 
gerfalcon ; an earl, the pere- 
grine ; a priest, the sparrow- 
hawk; and the knave, the 
inutile kestrel. 

The antiquity of falconry 
is such that there is indica- 
tion in the earliest Chinese 
and Japanese works of its 
practice in Asia at a very 
remote period. Falconry 
was known in China in 
2000 B.c., and early bas- 
reliefs found near Babylon 
show a falconer bearing a 
hawk on his wrist. 

Falconry was introduced 
into England from the Con- 
tinent about A.D. 860, and 
until the middle of the XVIth 
century was even more popu- 
lar than foxhunting. Strin- 
gent laws regarding falconry 
made during the reigns of 
William the Conqueror, 
Edward III, Henry VIII, and 
Queen Elizabeth—are ample 
indication of the importance 
of the sport. The heredit- 
ary office of Grand Falconer was established in the 
XVIIth century. 

The renowned Colonel Thornton, of sporting fame, 
was in 1780 a reviver of falconry, being active as one of 
the promoters of the Falconry Club, and from his books 
it would appear that he was thoroughly conversant with 
the various types of hawks. 

Until a few decades ago, hawking for quail as prey was 
an everyday occurrence in Turkey and the Near East. 
Under certain difficulties, hawking is still carried on 
in England by a few enthusiastic sportsmen who wish to 
keep up this romantic pursuit. 

To-day it would appear that the training, the treat- 
ment, and the feeding of falcons is not sufficiently recom- 
pensed by the amount of sport available. 
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HERON HAWKING 
Especially fine painting by D. B. Oupry 


There is an element of romance surrounding falconry 
and its prints, and the collector who will take the trouble 
to enquire will find a growing fascination in the hawking 
print. Also, these prints are far from being common, 
and here lies a real enjoyment for those who seek the fine 
and the rare. 

In collecting, the print itself must be beautiful—that 
is, well drawn, well engraved, well coloured, and in as 
pristine a condition as possible. The hunting down of 
a particular and definite subject is a form of hunt which 
requires great diligence and persistence, but the pleasure 
derived may well be compared to that of the hunt after 
fur and feather itself. 

The bird or falcon motif 
appears abundantly in the 
earliest designs and illustra- 
tions in the various treatises 
on hawking; this motif 
being given prominence over 
other forms of the chase 
would appear to be sufficient 
evidence of the high esteem 
in which falconry was held 
at that time. It is both 
interesting and amusing to 
read in these early treatises, 
of the manner of capture, the 
training, the treatment of 
diseases—the ‘‘ humours ’”"— 
how to bathe and scour and 
care for the various species 
of falcon. 

Among the early illus- 
trations depicting hawking 
are the woodcuts in a treatise 
on country life by Petrus de 
Crescentus (1471), of which 
one is unusual in showing 
the falconer carrying the 
hawks on his left wrist. Per- 
haps the most important of 
early records is in the famous 
book of St. Albans, first 
published there in 1486. 
This Boke of Hawkyne, by Juliana Berners, embraces two 
woodcuts of huntsmen and falconers—who have quite a 
sportive delight on their faces—attended by men and 
dogs with a hawk overhead. 

Virgile Soles of Nuremberg, and Jost Amman, noted 
engravers of the early XVIth century, made two splendid 
hawking subjects. Also, in the same century there was a 
woodcut of some interest used as a title to the Book of 
Faulconrie, by George Turberville, published at the 
“* Signe of the Grasshopper in Paul’s Churchyarde, Anno 
1575. This very pleasing print shows Queen Elizabeth 
on horseback with a retinue, and falconers with hawks 
attacking herons. In a later edition of 1611 the portrait 
of James I was substituted for that of Queen Elizabeth. 

A fine and noted hawking print is that mezzotint by 
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John Smith (1645-1715), showing a hawking party, with 
a mounted falconer as the central figure and another in 
the background. 

Wenzel Hollar, the well-known etcher, has to his 
credit three rare etchings, used as illustrations and show- 
ing, respectively, ‘‘ Feasant,”’ “‘ Partridge ’”’ and “‘ Hern ”’ 
1awking. About the same time, 1686, Richard Blome 
executed a wealth of attractive engravings giving a most 
complete illustration to the art of hawking. These prints 
are generally found loose from any text. 

A name well known to the collector of old sporting 
prints is that of Johann Elias Ridinger, born in Ulm, 
1698, died in Augsberg, 1767. His hawking subjects 
were numerous, but perhaps his most important, and 
certainly most imposing, portraits are mezzotints of male 
and female falconers. Four beautiful and well-drawn 
etchings in colour by Samuel Howitt were used in The 
British Sportsman, London, 1799-1801, graphically 
depicting partridge, pheasant, duck and heron hawking. 

An engraving of both importance and merit is ‘‘ Hawk- 
ing,”” by Thomas Morris, published in 1780. This is 
engraved from the original painting by Sawrey Gilpin 
(1733-1807) at the time in possession of Thomas Thorn- 
ton, Esq., dedicated to the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the Falconer’s Club. On the right of a fine landscape, 
near a thatched cottage, is seen a dismounted falconer 
taking up a falcon from the pelt of a heron ; a large party 
of horsemen are seen riding up from the left. Captain 
Siltzer, in his splendid book on The Story of British 
Sporting Prints, says that this print “‘ represents a true 
scene that happened a few miles from York. The fal- 
coner, Colonel Thornton (of Thornhill Royal in York- 
shire), who is shown setting up his hawk from a heron 
which it has killed, left his horse outside the fence, when 
the animal immediately leaped over, following his master, 
and stood in the attitude here represented.” 

A magnificent and unequalled print of great depth and 
richness is that coloured mezzotint of “‘ The Falconer ” 
engraved by Samuel W. Reynolds after the painting by 
James Northcote, and published by J. R. Smith in 1797. 
In perfect condition this print is extremely rare. The 
subject is a three-quarter length portrait of Mr. Samuel 
Northcote of Plymouth, who is shown holding a falcon 
on his left wrist and with hold, creances, jesses, bell, 
heurts, etc., hanging from the bird’s legs. His right 
hand touches the “* mail ”’ or breast of the hawk. To the 
lower left is the upturned head of a dog. 

A rare and fine coloured aquatint by Isaac Robert 
Cruickshank, published in 1821, goes under the title of 
“Mr. John Anderson, Falconer, at Barrowchaw, Ren- 
frewshire, as he appeared at the coronation of King 
George the Fourth, July roth, 1827." John Anderson, 
a renowned professional falconer, is shown dressed in 
the livery of the House of Athol as it was in the time of 
James the First, and was sent to attend the coronation of 
George the Fourth with a couple of falcons, which the 
Dukes of Athol were bound to furnish to the Crown as 
tenants of the Isle of Man. 

There is also a very fine mezzotint by Charles Turner 
after James Howe, of Edinburgh, which shows this 
famous falconer, John Anderson. While on the topic 
of Scottish professional falconers, it is interesting to hear 
of a broadside displayed in 1853 which announced a 
‘ Grand Exhibition of the Olde English Sport of Hawking, 
when Mr. Barr, the Celebrated Scotch Falconer will fly 
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HERNE HAWKING. Engraved by RICHARD BLOME 
One of the few sets still readily found by Collectors 


his Trained Falcons,” etc., etc. This seems to indicate 
that the sport was somewhat passé at that time. The 
Sportsman, a periodical published in London, 1834-45, 
and many other journals of the time, contained attractive 
and illuminating plates of hawking and of falconers. 
Charles George Lewis etched two subjects, ‘‘ A Falcon ’”’ 
and ‘‘ Hooded Hawk,” after the paintings by Edwin 
Landseer. 

An atlas folio, ‘‘ Traite de Fauconnerie,” by Schlegel 
and Wulverhorst, published at Leiden and Diisseldorf, 
1844-53, contains sixteen lithographed plates, fourteen 
of which are in colour, by J. Dillman, mostly after draw- 
ings by J. B. Sonderland. These life-sized illustrations 
of birds are by far the finest ever produced in any book on 
falconry. It is almost impossible to describe the 
mellowness and beauty of the colourings. To collectors 
of prints on falconry, one of the most beautiful is in this 
group. It shows a gloved fist on which is perched an 
exquisitely executed Greenland Falcon. 

The Orientals, in both paintings and manuscripts, 
superbly and decoratively depict hawks and hawking 
parties. These occur chiefly in paintings of the Moghul, 
Chinese, Persian, and Indo-Persian schools. The Japan- 
ese even more so turn to falconry as a theme for exercising 














their remarkable powers of 
pattern and decoration in 
graphic art. 

Of extreme scarcity is a 
print by Choensai Eishin (c. 
1780), showing a falconer 
with a falcon on his left 
wrist. Susuki Harimobu 
(c. 1760) made a very lovely 
print of two young men 
with a falcon flying at a 
crane, and there is a delight- 
ful triptych by Toyohiro, 
dating from about 1790, 
which represents a hawking 
scene where the falconers 
are all very young men and 
the hawks are unhooded. 


CHARLES II in disguise on his 
way from BENTEY HALL, 
attended with hawks and dogs 
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The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine. 
FRANCIS McNAB 
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Dear Sir, 

Francis McNab, the last laird, and a subject of the Raeburn 
article which appeared in the August issue of APOLLO, is not 
the decadent McNab who went to Canada and tried to found a 
feudal lairdship for himself. This man was a nephew of the old 
Chief, who was sent from his native hills in Perthshire to London 
and Paris to learn law, and follow his famous uncle as Chief. 
Instead, he learnt all the undesirable sides of life in those cities, 
and when he succeeded his uncle, who was unmarried, he soon 
wrecked any estate left by his also extravagant uncle, who had 
outlived the period when riotous and resplendent living was 
possible in Scotland. 

The McNab who went to Canada and exploited his poor 
clansmen was Alexander McNab. 

While I am interested in the McNab family, through my 
husband, Charles McNab, I am also interested in Raeburn, as 
my mother’s forbears were students at Royal Academy, London, 
during the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds. They were William and 
Henry Haworth, sons of Samuel Haworth, who carried on a busi- 
ness as designers and carvers in Denmark Street and St. Giles in 
the Fields, and employed many Flemish and Dutch carvers. 
Another contemporary of theirs was John Flaxman, who entered 
the Royal Academy in 1770. 

Both Henry and William Haworth went to the Carron Works 
in 1781 and 1782 respectively, and laboured there and did much 
beautiful work. Designs by them are in use to this day. 

The old laird, Francis McNab, while being extravagant and 
always living up to his position, was kind and protective to his 
clansmen, and they hold his memory in respect; not so his 
nephew and heir, who was a disgrace to Scotland. 

Yours, etc. 
Kirkcaldy, Fife. Mrs. CHartes McNas. 
30th August, 1943. 


TAPESTRIES OF THE PAST 
Dear Sir, 

In the article, ‘‘ Tapestries of the Past,’’ Mr. Hughes states 
that between the tapestries of Classic Antiquity and the Gothic 
pictorial arras, lies an unbridged gap of a thousand years. I 
write to say the South Kensington Museum possesses a superb 
collection of fragments of Coptic tapestry, of Byzantine design 
and perfect technique, probably made for the Byzantine market. 

Mr. W. G. Thomson, in his admirable book “ History of 
Tapestry,”” says this tapestry industry was carried on for the 
Muslim conquerors of Egypt. There are Romanesque tapestries 
of the XIth and XIIth centuries in Germany, and records that 
at Arras ‘‘ were made divers pieces of tapestry representing the 
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life of St. Alban, and that these were given to the Monastery of 
the Abbey of St. Vaast in the time of the Abbot Richard, 1088- 
111g." There is a legend that tapestries have been woven at 
Arras from the time of Pliny till the XVIth century, and also 
records from many monastic houses. The Aubusson tapestry 
industry is said to date from the victory of Charles Martel against 
the Saracens at Poitiers in 732. Some of the vanquished 
prisoners settled down to practise and teach the art of tapestry 
weaving which has been since then practised continuously, 
according to the tradition, up to 1664, as told to Colbert, the 
minister of Louis XIV. Mr. Hughes does not mention two 
famous sets of the early Renaissance; the beautiful hunting 
tapestries of Maximilian, designed by Bernard van Osley, lately 
at Fontainebleau, and the tapestries designed by Raphael, who 
unfortunately changed the convention of tapestry design and 
brought in the fashion of realistic pictorial representation, with 
perspective, atmosphere, and deep shadows. 
Yours, etc., 

Brightling Place, N. EveLtyn SANDs. 
Robertsbridge, Surrey. 


Although at present I have not access to my library and con- 
siderable notes on Mural Tapestries, I do not think I am in error 
in saying that a thousand-year gap in their manufacture did in 
fact exist. 

During the Byzantine period the solid and pretentious art of 
weaving woollen mural hangings was largely or wholly in abey- 
ance. Byzantine luxury was dazzling and lavish. Homes of the 
wealthy were walled with vari-coloured marbles and stones, or 
lined with polished metals. Above these jewel-like dados were 
still more jewel-like mosaics, or paintings. Doors were hung 
with bright-hued silks interwoven with gold, or embroidered. 
Everywhere were vivid colours, burnished surfaces, the play of 
light on glistening fabrics. The mural tapestry would have been 
out of place in spirit and in style. 

Regarding the Coptic tapestries in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, I understand that the fragments are not mural tapes- 
tries in the generally accepted sense. The Christian Egyptians 
are not known to have mural tapestries although they no doubt 
made incidental pieces of tapestry for garment insets, cushions, 
etc., as was the case in many countries during the entire Byzantine 
period. It was, however, late in the XIIth century before the 
Abbess Agnes made Quedlinberg famous for mural tapestries—of 
which three are still in existence. 

Space did not permit me to deal in my article with the other 
interesting points raised by your correspondent, most of which 
are really a matter of opinion. G. B. H. 
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HE principle of a balanced keyboard goes back to 
the water organ of the Greek mathematician 
_ Chesibius of Alexandria in the year 250 B.c., but 
here is no need to search farther than the XII Ith century 
or the remote prototypes of our own keyboard instru- 
ments. It is interesting to recall how the device origi- 
nated of producing musical sounds by using the fingers 
to depress keys which released air in reed keyboard 
instruments, and set in vibration the strings of stringed 
keyboard instruments. The application of the idea 
happened about the XVth century, when the double 
psaltery may be said to have developed a keyboard, 
replacing the plectra until then in use to voice its strings 
by plucking them into vibration. A century earlier the 
stringing of this instrument had actually attained to 
three strings in unison for each note, which is the tricord 
stringing principle of our modern grand pianofortes, 
although it must 
be remembered 
that the dulci- 
mer, and not the 
psaltery, repre- 
sentsthe mechan- 
ical principle of 
voicing the sound 
by striking the 
string instead of 
plucking it, in 
the remote paren- 
tage of the piano- 
forte. Both psal- 
tery and dulci- 
mer took definite 
shape in the Mid- 
dle Ages, but 
while the dulci- 
mer lives on in 
its original form 
in remote places, 
and in every civi- 
lized country in Fig. 1, ENGLISH VIRGINAL 
its transfigured 
formas the piano- 
forte, the psaltery 
and its immediate descendants, the spinet, virginal, and 
harpsichord were slowly but surely beaten out of exist- 
ence by the hammers of the pianoforte, born of the genius 
of Bartolomeo Cristofori about the year 1709. 

Yet, while the psaltery departed this life in Italy or 
Holland, its last abiding places, early in the XVIIIth 
century, as a ghost it continued to materialize as the 
zither elsewhere on the Continent; not so many years 
ago it was bravely keeping in contact with the music of 
the day, music very, very far removed in construction 
and emotion from the ecclesiastical milieu of the psaltery 
in the heyday of its popularity in the Xth century. 

Until 1630 the careless habit of designating as “ vir- 
ginals” all instruments whose strings were plucked by 
jacks operated from a keyboard, led to uncertainty as to 
the proportions of these instruments that were actually 
virginals, a name that was used long before the days of 





SOME EARLY KEYBOARD 





Resembling the JoHN LoosEMORE 1655 in Victoria and Albert Museum 
Benton-Fletcher Collection 
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Queen Elizabeth whose proficiency upon the virginals 
is well-known history. The genuine English virginal 
was oblong in shape, with a domed lid, beautifully 
ornamented as a rule, and the keyboard recessed. An 
interesting point is that the raised keys were often ebony, 
and the level ones white, as in our keyboard instruments 
made to-day. Their scarcity, like that of harpsichords of 
this period is due to the wholesale destruction of musical 
instruments by the religious fanatics of the Common- 
wealth period. 

The English virginal shown in Illustration I is much 
like the one by John Loosemore, dated 1655, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the jack-bar is marked 
“‘Robertus Hatley (or Halley), and there is a wealth of 
detail on the insides of the lid, and keyboard-flap paintings. 
The light-coloured areas on all the panels as well as on 
top of the jack-bar consist of an embossed pattern of the 
Tudor coat of 
arms. The square 
dark panel above 
the centre of the 
keyboard is of a 
lady with a lute, 
her dress of the 
period of James 
I; and there is 
some reason to 
regard the two 
figures slightly to 
the left on the 
painted lid panel 
as representations 
of Charles I and 
alady. The case 
is of age-dark- 
ened oak, and 
metal, ornamen- 
tal hinges and 
fasteners attach 
lid and keyboard- 
flap to the case 
which can be 
thus shut up like 
a rectangular box. 

Early in the XVIIth century the quadrangular type of 
spinet was popular in this country and the Netherlands, 
and the instrument of this shape here illustrated (I)) 
was bought in Florence. The ornamental trefoil design 
is painted in gold, and the lines, too, on the black wood 
case. The label is ‘‘ Basfo, Venice,’”” and the level 
(“‘ naturals ’) keys are ivory, the raised ones black. A 
consideration of this unusual instrument with its cen- 
trally placed, projecting keyboard brings us to the 
typically English type of spinet, and later (or contem- 
poraneous) old keyboard instruments. 

In England, when the religious intolerances of the 
Commonwealth period towards many lovely objects were 
ended by the Restoration, the youngest of the Arts had 
again a chance to become articulate, and it was not long 
before she asserted her gracious influence upon a social 
order still smarting from the chastisements of its tem- 
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porary rulers. 
Intothe court 
of Charles II 
came the . 
little —espi- " — 
nette, from = 
the then cen- 
tre of Euro- 
pean music, 
the court of 
Louis XIV. 
The origin 
of the name 
is controver- 
sial, but it is 
not difficult 
to under- 
stand how it 
became an- 
glicised into 
spinet. In 
its triangular 
shape the 
English spi- 
net differs 
from the 
Italian and 
French. Its 
projecting keyboard is not on the long, straight side, 
but to the left hand of the gracefully curved short side. 

Illustration V shows a late English spinet, secure in 
its aura of the past, like some charming old lady, in 
clinging black gown, with lace cap and mittens, forgotten 
by Time. 

It has the beauty of line of the typical English style 
already described, its case of solid walnut exceedingly 
well preserved outside, and the projecting keyboard at 
the left, short side, of five octaves compass. The level 
keys are mellowed by age, like the white keys of most 
ancient instru- 
ments, and the 
raised keys are 
black, with an 
inlay of white 
down the centre 
of each. The lid 
has been split 
but carefully re- 
paired, and is se- 
cured to the case 
by elegantly 
shaped brass 
strap hinges. 
The maker’s 
name is inlaid in 
scroll letters, 
“Stanley Rudd, 
Marylebone’’ 
(the place under 
the name) upon 
a panel of box- 
wood, with plain 
lines purfled up- 
on the front, the Fig. IV. 
case being other- 
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Fig. III (Below). 
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Fig. II (Top). QUADRANGULAR ITALIAN VIRGINAL 
Benton-Fletcher Collection 
OLD ITALIAN CLAVICHORD 
Royal Academy of Music Collection 





EARLY ITALIAN CLAVICHORD. Undated. 
Benton-Fletcher Collection 


wise undeco- 
rated as usu- 
al in English 
models, even 
late ones like 
this. There 
are two wire 
strings to 
each note, 
the wrest 
pins imme- 
diately inside 
the case, and 
thus above 
the keys. 
The jack-rail 
covering the 
tops of the 
jacks was 
lined with 
baize. 

The spinet 
enjoyed pop- 
By BasFo, Venice a —. 
here from 
1660 until the 
end of the 
seventeen 
hundreds, as about 1785 it had come to be regarded as a 
sort of poor relation of the harpsichord which, with the 
early small, square, or rather oblong, pianos quickly super- 
seded it. These instruments were capable of fuller and 
more varied tonal expression against which attractions 
the spinet could not compete, unlike that most delightful 
of small, early keyboard instruments, the clavichord, 
capable of most sensitive tonal nuance, though its volume 
of sound is restricted. It is an immediate descendant of 
the monochord. There is good reason to believe the 
earliest clavichords continued to be termed monochords, 
but there are au- 
thentic references 
to clavichords as 
early as 1500. As 
late as 1772 Bur- 
ney relates a 
memorable per- 
formance by the 
second son of 
Bach, the Great- 
est—C. P. E. 
Bach—upon his 
Silbermann clav- 
ichord. Bach 
himself was 
much interested 
in the little in- 
strument for its 
esthetic charm. 
Briefly, the me- 
chanical’principle 
consists in voic- 
ing the strings by 
striking them 
from underneath 
by metal tangents 
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operated when the 
keys are depressed, 
and continuing to 
vibrate for some 
time until the pres- 
sure is absolutely 
released, the vol- 
ume of sound be- 
ing reinforced by 
the sound-board, 
and damped off by 
a strip of cloth 
when the key is 
released. There is 
thus a very close 
resemblance to the 
modern pianoforte 
in the mechanical 
principle. The 
shape of the clavi- 
chord at once re- 
calls the early 
“‘ square ’’ pianos. 
Illustration III is 
of an old, and 
small, clavichord, 
labelled ‘‘ Palazzi, 
Romano,” is un- 
dated, the black 
(level) keys being 
arcaded, and four octaves and a tone in compass. The 
tangents which set the strings in vibration are clearly 
seen as a row of small, upright objects at the back. 
Outside of museum collections, real old clavichords 
are particularly rare. Illustration IV, however, shows 
one. In this the tangents may be also discerned inside, 
at the back, though less distinctly than in the Royal 
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“‘ Secure in its aura of the past, like some charming old lady, in clinging black gown, 
with lace cap and mittens ”’ 
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Academy example. 
The small key- 
board projects, and 
the level keys are 
brown, the raised 
(sharps and natur- 
als—so-called) 
black, the compass 
being four octaves. 
The painted panel 
on the inside of 
the lid is original, 
the centre figure 
possibly represent- 
ing St. Cecilia, but 
the table stand 
does not belong 
to the instrument. 
It is undated and 
unnamed. 

For descriptive 
convenience this 
article is restricted 
to virginals, clavi- 
chords,and spinets, 
the earliest type 
of keyboard in- 
struments. On the 
same principle the 
concluding article 
will deal with immediate successors—harpsichords and 
early ‘‘ square” pianos, and small, reed keyboard in- 
struments ; but it should be realized that in popular 
favour and use in art the various kinds of old 
keyboard instruments overlapped each other by many 
years of existence and refuse to conform to any neat, 
chronological order. 
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WILLIAM BYRD (154371623) 8) 4. HYATT KING 


whose birth is being celebrated this year, has on 

the whole little to contribute to an understanding 
of his music. It was uneventful, apart from many law- 
suits, experiences which undoubtedly had a deepening 
influence on his character, for in his successful litigation 
he was magnanimous, and in his failure, entirely without 
remorse or bitterness. This equanimity is faithfully 
reflected in his music, for of all his great contemporaries he 
is the most lofty and serene in temper, and consistently 
so in whatever form of music attracted his astonishingly 
versatile genius. 

In that age when English composers took as their 
models in composition the Italian polyphonic style, and, 
inevitably, adopted many of the mannerisms of the Italian 
madrigal, Byrd remained the most English of them all. 
He was in fact the only Englishman to be represented in 
that epoch-making collection of European part-songs 
known as ‘‘ Musica Transalpina”’ published in London 
in 1588. It is not, however, for his madrigals that Byrd 
is now most esteemed. The setting of the amorous 
poetry then fashionable was not wholly congenial to the 
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lofty seriousness of his nature. Here he is surpassed by 
some of his more limited contemporaries, and the delicate 
lyrical touch of Wilbye in his immortal ‘‘ Draw on, sweet 
night,’”’ is something beyond his range. 

No, it was in his liturgical works that Byrd’s genius 
found its truest expression, and earned him the title of 
“the English Palestrina.”” Yet in sheer versatility he 
surpasses Palestrina, and his two other most famous 
Continental contemporaries, Orlando Lassus and Victoria. 
For they wrote mainly vocal works, for the Roman rites, 
while Byrd, besides excelling in instrumental music, 
endowed the Anglican church with as rich a heritage as 
he did the Roman. It is a remarkable testimony to this 
high-souled devotion to his art that he could place it at 
the service of both the old and the new forms of worship 
in England, and still remain himself a Catholic under 
Elizabeth, whose wise tolerance enabled the artist to 
dissociate himself from the political and religious turmoil 
of the age. 

What perhaps strikes one most on hearing Byrd’s music 
is its profound austerity. He is so completely master of 
every device known to the practice of XVIth century 





polyphony, that there is never any sense of display or 
effort. The full meaning of the Latin or English text is 
always brought out, but the harmonic and contrapuntal 
craft is absolutely subject to purely musical ends. It is 
the same, too, in his motets, and in the Gradualia, where 
the soul of the musician is given its most intimate expres- 
sion. Listening to these works, and reading the prefaces 
to them, one feels that in Byrd there was some kinship 
with the old mystics like Hugh of Avalon, Nicolas Love 
or Stephen Harding. But it is most peculiarly English, 
never ecstatic, always balanced and controlled, as one 
might perhaps expect from the man who wrote the 
wonderful variations on the popular tune known as the 
““Carman’s Whistle.”” This, with its alternations of 
florid ornamentation and subtle counterpoint, is one of 
the greatest things of its kind composed for the keyboard 
before Bach’s ‘‘ Goldberg Variations.” The tune it 
immortalises is a homely one, but Byrd invests it with 
the same imperishable dignity as he brought to so short 
a piece as the Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane. Herein lies 
part of the secret of the growing attraction of Byrd’s 
music four hundred years after his birth—it is so sane 
and essentially musical. Perhaps in the next few genera- 
tions we may tire of music that is bound up with political, 
racial and literary inspiration, and recapture something 
of the spirit of the great Elizabethans. 

To-day, it is easier to hear their music than ever 
before, and it seems incredible that fifty years ago Byrd, 
like many others, was little more than a name. The 
labours of a few devoted scholars have raised him from 
the obscurity that has lasted since the XVIIIth century, 
and his complete works are now available in print. The 
best recorded work is the Five Part Mass (issued recently 
by the Decca Company) though one may hope that it 
will be through his keyboard works and part songs that 
his fame will spread. It is idle to hope for a revival of 
the conditions of Elizabethan music-making, but it is 
possible that a revival of domestic music and informal 
music clubs may provide some approach to the conditions 
for which Byrd composed. Especially suited for this are 
the “‘ Psalmes, Sonets and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie,”’ 
which are not nearly so mournful or religious as they 
sound from their title. Though written in the then 
popular contrapuntal manner for five voices, they are 
plainly akin to the solo accompanied song as practised 
with consummate art by John Dowland, for the topmost 
part is much more melodious than the others, which were 
most probably intended for a consort of viols. Here is 
ideal music for either the home or music club, for the 
tenor or soprano and a string quartet. If this art spread 
in popularity, there is no telling what stimulating effect it 
might not have on our composers. Warlock, Van Dieren, 
and, more recently Edmund Rubbra, showed how much 
vitality works for voice and string quarter can still have. 

But Byrd’s true place remains in our great churches 
and cathedrals, where the genius of the Elizabethans in 
general is coming more and more to be appreciated. 
There are few more moving experiences in music to-day 
than to hear one of Byrd’s great services sung in the 
Chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, where the tradition 
of unaccompanied choral singing has been carefully 
fostered. Byrd wrote for a spacious age, and his choral 
music in particular requires the space of a great church 
for the fullness of its many and marvellous voices to 
conquer the mind as well as the ear. 
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The Late Mr. E. Alfred Jones—A Tribute 


Y the death of Mr. E. Alfred Jones on August 23rd, the 
B English-speaking world has lost one of the greatest and 
by far the most prolific writer on antique silver of this or 
probably any other generation, and whose scholarly work will 
be sadly missed on both sides of the Atlantic. Born at Llanfyllin 
in 1872, in his early days Mr. Jones was a subaltern in the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, but his enthusiasm for antiques overcame his 
Army career, and antiques became his life’s work. He studied 
Art in the public museums and private collections of Europe and 
America, and though his special subject was Old Silver he wrote 
interestingly and authoritatively on many diverse subjects. 
His interest in the land of his birth was unbounded ; he was 
a Fellow of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion and an 
Honorary Bard of the National Eisteddfod of Wales with the title 
of Kelveth Maldwyn; he edited the Memorials of Old North 
Wales and was an Honorary M.A. of the University of Wales, and 
in pre-war days his limited leisure was usually spent at Pwllheli 
where his mother lived for many years and where he found 
relaxation in golf and bridge with his life-long friends. Mr. Jones 
M.A. (Cantab.), was a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, a 
member of the National Art Collections’ Fund and the Contem- 
porary Art Society, and in 1939 was given the honorary degree 
of M.A. of Oxford, an honour of which he was particularly proud. 
I quote from the Public Orator’s speech at the ceremony on April 
27th, 1939, from the Oxford University Gazette, May 3rd, 1939 : 


Vir hic indefessus, qui, si quis alius, supellectilis argenteae 
formas varias cognovit et iodicio subtili aestimavit. 


It is by his many great works on silver that Mr. Jones will be 
best remembered. Apart from countless articles in the Art 
Magazines and other periodicals, he specialized in compiling and 
editing catalogues of plate, in Public and Private Collections, 
amongst them “* The Old Plate in the Jewel House of the Tower 
of London,” ‘* The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges,” ‘* The 
Old English Plate of the Emperor of Russia,’’ “* The Gold and 
Silver of Windsor Castle,”” ‘“‘ The Old Silver of American 
Churches,” and The Illustrated Catalogue of the Farrar Collec- 
tion of Old English Silver (privately printed), and many other 
equally important works, a long list of which can be seen in the 
latest edition of Who’s Who under his name. 

Contemporary with the great experts and research workers of 
the beginning of this century, including the late Sir Charles 
Jackson, the late H. D. Ellis, and the late J. H. Walter, the work 
of Mr. Jones was complementary to, but in no way competitive 
with theirs ; had he devoted his life to research and to the study 
of hall-marks and accurate ascription, could he possibly have 
described and illustrated even a small portion of the vast quantity 
of plate he has catalogued ; and if, through accepting the attribu- 
tions of others who made that side of the subject their particular 
study, certain inaccuracies in ascription rather than description 
may be found in some of his catalogues, these can be checked up 
by future research workers and are a minor concern compared 
with the enormous value of his magnificent illustrations of the 
vast mass of plate to which it was his pleasure and his fortune 
to have had access, much of which, alas ! it is improbable will ever 
be available for inspection again, even if any man had the energy 
or time to travel, to study, to photograph, and to describe the 
works of art of the great English goldsmiths in all parts of the 
world, or the wealth wherewith to carry out this work. He has 
indeed left a legacy to future generations of which both England 
and America may well be proud. : 

Mr. Jones was given the Honorary Freedom and admitted to 
the Livery of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths in 1933, 
and few members of that august body can have left behind them 
a greater or more lasting tribute to the craft of the Goldsmiths in 
England than he; and those who knew him will miss something 
more than the work of his pen, for he was a good friend and a 
pleasant companion. He had the soft voice and personal charm 
peculiar to the land of his birth. A bachelor with but few home 
ties, he was prodigal with his friendship and kindly and helpful to 
all who came to him. He will indeed be missed by a multitude 
of friends and acquaintances ; and although he was in his seventy- 
first year he was mentally active and physically young until 
partially crippled by a fall in the blackout, from which he never 
properly recovered. 

It is to be hoped that his accumulation of notes and papers will 
in time be collected and edited for the benefit of future students, 
or at least that they will pass into the hands of the nation and be 
available for study and research. G.E. P. 
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WHY MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES? 
BY HERBERT FURST 


HY Museums and Art Galleries? We have 

\ N them, of course, in growing numbers, and seem 
convinced that “‘ that is a good thing ”’ of which 

one cannot have too much. Any Museum, we seem to 
think, is better than none, and a public Art Gallery 
behoves a city, much as, until the beginning of this century 
a silk hat behoved a gentleman. But are such institutions 
really necessary? Here I may be answered, ‘‘ Of course 
not; but it would be a sorry world indeed if it were 
permanently confined to such things only as are really 
necessary.”’ Quite; yet if we pursue this truth to the 
finish we find that it leads to what some religions and 
some philosophies consider the greatest happiness : 
Nirvana — complete extinction. Since, however, the 
majority of us cannot devoutly wish such a consummation, 
we are entitled to maintain that, on the contrary, mankind 
must be judged by the quantity and the quality of un- 
necessary things it values and covets ; “‘ Man doth not live 
by bread only ; yet if he lives by bread at all he is already 
in a state of civilization, but his culture is measured by 
the way in which he prepares his food so as to extract 
from it the greatest pleasure. That is done by art; and 
on purely esthetic principles : balance, proportion, unity 
in variety, variety in unity, and the rhythm of the courses. 

The dictionary definition of a Museum is “‘a build- 
ing used for storing and exhibiting objects illustrative of 
antiquities, national history, fine and industrial art, etc.”’ 
Since any object can be proved to be illustrative of some- 
thing, and storing comes before exhibiting and etc. leaves 
the doors wide open for a multitude of different things, 
one might call it a pantechnicon if that were not already too 
exclusive. 

So I will confine myself to one only of its many func- 
tions: “‘ the selection and display of material in such a 
way as to attract the general public, to provide for its 
members intellectual and esthetic pleasure, and so 
eventually to interest them in noble things outside the 
daily groove. This may be called the function of 
inspiration.”’ (Nelson’s Encyclopedia.) I confine my- 
self to this function partly because it seems to be that of 
an institution of which the just published ‘* Annual 
Report ’’* lies before me, but also because it covers the 
main functions of Municipal Galleries which have in 
recent years been provided all over the provinces. 

In effect the contents of such a museum will be a 
selection and display of the unnecessaries of life in such a 
way as to attract the general public . . . and so... to 
interest them in noble things outside the daily groove. 
I say “‘ unnecessaries of life "’ because, of course, mankind 
could live in natural shelters ; civilization only demanded 
artificial shelters ; but culture is measured by the quality 
of art which has gone to the making of the artificial 
shelters and all the artefacts they contain. 

There have been communities in the past in which 
the majority of people lived in hovels and yet felt spiritu- 
ally comforted if only the great houses, the houses for 
their Gods or for their Kings and great men were com- 
mensurably wonderful to look at—even from the outside. 
One may, in fact, assert with reason that progress is 
caused by the dissatisfaction on the part of a majority who 


*Annual Report of the Sub-Libraries and Arts (Art Gallery and Temple Newsam 
House) Committee for the year ended 31st March, 1943. 


refuse to be fobbed off in perpetuity by such all-too 
vicarious enjoyment of luxuries—that is to say, of 
unnecessaries. Hence, in more recent times, the desire 
of the outsiders to have something of an ersatz-palace 
within their own shelters, first the bourgeois’ “‘ drawing- 
room,’’ an ersatz for the withdrawing room of the feudal 
lord, and next the “‘ parlour ”’ or “‘ best ” room, a further 
democratization by the still lower class. It was such 
rooms that were filled with the greatest possible number 
of the least necessary and thus the most prized things, 
which acquired the odour of nobility because they were 
“‘ outside the daily groove.’’ I am not prepared to assert 
that the best rooms always only housed the lowest quality 
of ersatz material, but I do think that that stage was 
reached at the end of the Victorian Epoch when civiliza- 
tion had gained its highest point since its commencement 
on the banks of the Nile. I say civilization, not, of course, 
culture ; that, with its few and far between peaks and 
long periodic declines, is altogether another business. 
Culture is qualitative, not quantitative, a matter of high 
thinking, but it is a mistake to imagine that it goes with 
plain living. Culture has taste and its taste is fastidious. 
It hates, with Horace, ‘‘ the uninitiate crowd and bids 
them avaunt.” 

And here are the museums whose one purpose it is 
to propagate esthetic pleasure and so eventually to make 
initiates of the masses. It will be seen that they have a 
difficult, an almost impossible, task. 

Studying the report, to which I have already referred 
the reader, he will, I think, discover that task is not made 
easier by the evident uncertainty as to what esthetic 
pleasure signifies. 

We have insisted that museums of this kind consist of 
necessity of unnecessary things for the most part; but 
esthetic pleasure may be derived from the shape and 
function of bare necessities, or, indeed from things which 
have no connection with objects as such at all. On the 
other hand, there are objects which are capable of giving 
a great deal of intellectual pleasure which may reach a 
degree of satisfaction that amounts to an esthetic sensa- 
tion. A mathematician who has solved a difficult 
problem, an astronomer who has discovered a hitherto un- 
known star, by calculation feels such an esthetic pleasure. 

The point we wish to stress is that zsthetic pleasure 
is not a matter derived from beautiful objects, but from 
an observation—a study of organized relationships. 

The first duty of such a museum as we have here 
under examination should therefore be to see that the 
relations of its exhibits are organized for its purpose. 
And here the Report makes one doubtful. We are, for 
example, told: ‘‘ The main policy which has been 
pursued from the beginning has been twofold: the 
furnishing of the house and the holding of Loan Exhibi- 
tions of Modern Art.” From the beginning, then, a 
policy of conflicting organizations has been pursued, 
perhaps because for extraneous reasons it was impossible 
to avoid it. Temple Newsam is an old house, neither 
built nor intended for the holding of loan exhibitions, 
certainly not of modern art. Exhibition rooms require 
only suitable light conditions and sufficient display space, 
no furniture at all, except perhaps a few seats for tired 
visitors. But what does an old house require in the way 
of furniture? Normally such a house accumulates its 
furniture in accordance with the needs, tastes, or whims 
of its occupiers. Their tastes may be good, considered, 
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indifferent or perverse : it is no one else’s business. The 
owner's “‘ will ’’ is a good and sufficient reason for every- 
thing. Nevertheless, whatever is so accumulated is 
characteristic not only of an individual but also of his 
times, and thus it can contain nothing which does not 
illustrate them ; certainly nothing which was made after 
his period. And there is another point. An old house 
which has not changed hands often and in which there is 
therefore an accumulation of ‘“* unnecessaries "’ of several 
generations, would not represent a harmony. That is 
what the writer of the Newsam report no doubt had in 
mind when he wrote “A historical harmony may be a 
dead harmony, while an zsthetic harmony is a living one.” 
He is thinking of the stickler for chronological and stylistic 
exactitudes which indeed may be as uninteresting as a 
catalogue of such things. But is the antithesis correct ? 
Cannot an historical harmony also be made into an 
esthetic harmony? And if so, could not historical 
relationships enhance the value of the zsthetic harmony ? 
The report, however, will not have that, for it says: 
“Provided . . . that harmony is achieved, variety is 
best, and if the quite mcdern can be juxtaposed with the 
old, so much the better.’ ‘‘ The life must come,” it 
says, a little further on, ‘‘ from the exhibits themselves. 
Beauty is vital and it is not a matter of mere chronology.” 
Beauty is certainly not that, but beauty is a matter of 
relationships, and in a museum it is important that these 
relationships should be clearly relevant. Now an 
esthetic harmony is, outside its own relations, irrelevant 
in respect to everything else. It is possible to make an 
esthetic harmony by the arrangement of a cucumber, a 
compass, an old tin can and a hair brush. In fact, an 
artist who could not paint a “ beautiful” picture from 
such—or from any other arrangement of objects—has 
missed his vocation; but whether he would see any 
sense in doing so is another matter. Therefore, it is quite 
possible to establish an xsthetic harmony by juxtaposing 
the ‘‘ quite modern with the old.’”” What one may be 
permitted to question is that such a juxtaposition is ‘‘ so 
much the better.”” On the contrary, the danger in such 
a case is that the spectator’s ‘‘ common sense ”’ may be, if 
not disgusted, at least so bewildered that he even fails to 
recognize the exsthetic harmony. Worse still, he may 
come to wrong conclusions: one of the most dangerous 
of such conclusions is to imagine that “‘ the quite modern ” 
picture is inspired by and has therefore the same function 
asanoldone. The old pictures were primarily furniture- 
pictures, that is to say, they were concerned as furnishings 
of churches, palaces or private houses of wealthy patrons. 
They were therefore for the most part thought of as part 
of the architecture ; hence to this day one may find con- 
temporary paintings still framed in patterns of ancient 
architectural mouldings, quite out of keeping now with 
the architecture of the rooms in which they hang but at 
one time part and parcel of such rooms. The apprecia- 
tion of pictures (after the decline of Rome) as works of art 
in their own right is of comparatively recent origin, the 
XVIIth century. There are a number of pictures 
showing ‘‘ Art Galleries ’’ of the period which illustrate 
the difference ; for there one may see a recently arrived 
painting still in its architectural frame, whilst the paintings 
already incorporated in the collection are in quite plain 
gold, or black and gold mouldings, and hanging as close 
together on the walls as postage stamps on a philatelist’s 
sheets. 
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Nevertheless, the pictures in ordinary homes, that is 
to say in other than collectors’ galleries, are still treated 
and regarded rightly as furnishings. What is wrong 
with them is that they so seldom function as decorations. 

But “‘ the quite modern paintings ”’ are not conceived 
in that spirit at all. They are analogous to poetry and 
even music; except that they are concrete and material 
in nature, and so occupy space rather than time. For all 
that, however, many of them are better enjoyed when 
they are taken up as one might take up a book of poems, 
read and put away again when one has seen enough for the 
moment and the mood. They are often so contradictory, 
so much at variance with other pictures, not only of their 
own generation but of the past that they tend to quarrel 
on a wall; unless, of course, the spectator is zsthetically 
and intellectually so insensible that he does not feel the 
difference in both respects. 

Quite another result is admired if the juxtaposition 
is governed by an over-ruling idea other than haphazard— 
if zsthetically harmonious—contrast. To give just one 
example. If, say, flower pieces by van Huysum, van Os, 
Fantin Latcur, Brangwyn, Odilon Redon, van Gogh, 
Bracque, Chagall, Jacob Epstein, and, say, a Chinese 
flower painting, of the Sung period were juxtaposed, 
then the ordinary visitor might get some relevant sensa- 
tions from the comparison of such different ways of 
treating the ostensibly similar subject. 

The ideal system of exhibition would of course be a 
whole series of period-interiors showing the exhibits histori- 
cally in their own environment aesthetically presented. 
We would then find that—strange as it may seem—the 
‘quite modern "’ artist whose work we take out to look at, 
and put away when we, for the moment, have had enough 
of it, approximates more closely to the Chinese and 
Japanese ideal of the uses of pictures than to that of 
his own immediate predecessors. 

As it is, the report complains that: “‘ The inhabitant 
of the modern industrial city is, alas, so far from realizing 
that beauty is one of the essentials of life that he cannot 
adapt himself quickly to the idea of it. He is inclined to 
think of it as something fantastic, exotic and remote. . . .” 

But, one must ask, if that is so, who is to blame for 
this? Is it sufficiently understood everywhere that 
beauty is not a thing but an organic relation of parts to 
a whole, and that such a whole is itself only a part of a 
still larger whole—and so philosophically if not practically 
speaking—ad infinitum. 

Perhaps the only kind of ‘‘beauty”’ which the inhabitant 
of the modern industrial city can easily recognize and enjoy 
is that which he sees in operation in a motor-car or an aero- 
plane. When it does not function, or when he cannot see 
how it once functioned—as in an old church or in an old 
house—he cannot recognize it. Nor can he easily recognize 
it in his own immediate environment, for it is seldom there. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is the task of museums 
of fine and applied art which are intended to appeal to 
the general public rather than to the student, the artist 
and craftsman, or to the historian and art historian, to 
show how “ beauty ”’ has functioned in the past ; and at 
galleries of modern Art how it is intended to function in 
the present, and how it might function in the future. 

If juxtapositions divulge no underlying ideas of 
function except a superficial one of esthetic arrangement, 
then indeed the spectators have good cause for thinking 
of art as “‘ something fantastic, exotic and remote.” 
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SCOTTISH FURNITURE AND ANTIQUITIES 
of Aberdeen 


at Mr. John Bell’s, 
BY JOHN ELTON 


N some cases, Scotland has 
I developed specialized forms 

(such as the quaigh), and in 
others the traditional English 
types are translated into a northern 
idiom. Mr. John Bell (of Aber- 
deen and Glasgow) is in a strong 
position to draw from sources on 
both sides of Scotland, and he has 
collected some interesting pieces 
of authentic Scottish origin. 

The earliest of these are three 
oak panels removed about the end 
of the XVIIIth century from an 
old building in Dundee, known as 
the Franciscan nunnery (which 
was dissolved in 1560). These 
are carved with three Scriptural 
subjects: the Judgment of Solo- 
mon, the Annunciation, and the 
Visit of the Wise Men from the 
East. In the panel carved with 
the visit of the Wise Men, the 
Virgin is seated on a very richly 
decorated seat ornamented in the 
Renaissance style, with a canopy 
overhanging her head. In the 
panel carved with the Annuncia- 
tion (which is slightly larger) the Virgin kneels at a desk ; 
above her is a fringed canopy from which a curtain falls, 
while a second curtain is looped up. To the left of the 
panel is the angel of the Annunciaticn, carrying a long 
rod and sceptre with a scroll ; and at the Virgin’s feet is 
a vase of lilies. The rich dresses of the persons repre- 
sented afford evidence of the date of these panels. The 
two mothers in the Judgment of Solomon panel have low- 
cut dresses showing habit siuirts ruffled round the neck 
in fashion in Henry VIII's reign. The flat cap and 


Fig. I. 
drum-head table. 





Fig. III. 


Dressing-table disguised as a 
Regency period, the 
interior occupied with two fitted com- 
partments 





Fig. II. Chair in walnut, one of five 

mid-XVIIIth century, reproducing the 

graceful pierced splat and serpentine 
top rail 


broad-toed shoes of the soldier is also characteristic of 
this period. The figure of the young king in the Annun- 
ciation panel wears very broad shoes and quilted doublet 
cut low at the neck. The heads of the figures are large in 
proportion, and the treatment has a sturdy and native 
quality suggesting the work of a Scottish carver discover- 
ing the novelty of Renaissance design. The late Stuart 
mirror (Fig. V) having its wide frame overlaid with tor- 
toiseshell, dates from the time when economy in glass 
mirror plates was essential. Mirrors framed in tortoise - 





Compartments of drum-head table illustrated above. 


(a) With framed mirror and boxes. 
(b) With sinkings for a basin and dressing apparatus 
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shell are met with at this period, 
with metal mounts, but in this 
specimen the large acanthus clasps 
at the angles are in gesso. The 
walnut chair (Fig. II), one of a 
set of five, must date from the 
middle years of the XVIIIth 
century, as it reproduces the 
graceful pierced splat and serpen- 
tine top rail of the Director period, 
but the cabriole legs, firmly braced 
by stretchers and terminating in 
pad feet, revert to the vogue of 
the earlier part of the century. 
Three chairs of this set have their 
original needlework seats. 

Disguised dressing-tables, with 
mirror and fittings concealed with- 
in commodes, desks and tables are 
a familiar feature of Georgian 
furniture, but they are less usual 
during the Regency. An excep- 
tion to this rule is the drum-top 
table (Figs. Iand ITI), which has the 
appearance of the contemporary 
writing-table, having its frieze 
divided into sections by panel 
mouldings and knob handles ; but the interior is occupied 
by two fitted compartments, one containing a framed 
mirror and boxes, the other sinkings for a basin and 
dressing apparatus. 

Quaigs (also spelt quaich, quaigh and quegh, and 
pronounced kwA), the most universally known and widely 
appreciated of Scottish antiquities, are defined as ‘‘ a kind 
of shallow drinking cup formerly common in Scotland, 
usually made of small wooden staves, and having two ears 
or handles, but sometimes fitted with a silver rim, or 
even made entirely of that metal.’’ The two examples 
in Mr. John Bell’s collection are of wood, built up in 
sections, and are of exceptionally large size. Both have 
their original silver mounts, one being inscribed on the 
lugs or handles ‘‘ Jean Graham and William Graham.” 
In addition to these, there is a group of Scottish silver 
dating from the XVIIIth century, including three casters 
by the Edinburgh silversmith James Ker (1730), and a 
sauceboat by Patrick Robertson, also of Edinburgh (1760). 
There are also two pieces by the Glasgow silversmith, 
Adam Graham, a teapot of pear-shaped form, and a 
teapot and stand and its tray and stand, decorated with 
festoons of husks in the style of the classical reverse. 
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EXHIBITION OF CHINESE 
EMBROIDERIES 


"Te traditional skill of the Chinese in combining 


Fig. 
sally known and widely appreciated of 
Scottish antiquities 


IV. Quaig. 


AN 


brilliant colours is always admirable, and the 
display of specimens of their needlework at 

Messrs. Liberty’s showrooms in Regent Street is well 
worth a visit. Prominent among the embroidered robes 
is one of yellow silk with dark blue borders, embroidered 
in satin stitch and stitched down gold thread in brilliant 
colours with four-clawed dragons, four of the “* twelve 
ornaments,” mountains, stars, the sun with a three-legged 
bird, and the hare of immortality. There are also the 


eight Buddhist symbols of happy augury ; and in the 
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The most univer- Fig. V. A late Stuart mirror with wide 


tortoiseshell frame and acanthus angles 
in gesso. Economy in glass was then 
essential 


centre of the back a pagoda of eight tiers. Dating from 
the reign of Ch’ien Lung is a fine woven robe of that 
interesting tapestry-weaving process known in China as 
K‘o ssu, in which silk is used both for the warp and weft. 
The ground is of yellow, and woven in it are five-clawed 
dragons, the eight Buddhist symbols of happy augury, and 
all the twelve ornaments, comprising the solar disc 
enclosing its three-legged bird, the moon with the hare 
within it, mountains, stars, the temple vessels, fire, 
grains of millet seed, the axe and the “ flowery fowls.” 
The dragons are woven almost entirely in gold thread. 
Another robe dating from the Empress Dowager’s reign 
has the characteristic warm ochre ground, and is woven 
with the symbols of happy augury. Of late date, but 
showing the traditional Chinese skill in polychrome 
embroidery, is a large hanging of white satin worked with 
the celebration of the spring festival, and with innumer- 
able small figures on their way to temples on a mountain. 
In the upper part of the panel can be seen the paper 
dragon, carried in procession by boys. There are also to 
be seen three specimens of coverlets worked for the 
European market at Macao, a Portuguese colony on the 
coast of South China, the chief centre during the XVIIIth 
century of the great Sino-European trade. One of these, 
on a pale green ground, is worked with scrolling stems 
and flowers, another the design is scattered sprigs and 
motives on a red ground. The light ornament in fine 
darning stitch shows the skill of the Chinese embroidery, 
and their coverlets have a charm and distinction of their 
own. 
Ss S S 

Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13 
Telephone : Prospect 2044 
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A GLOSSARY OF HERALDRY 


3Y F. SYDNEY EDEN 


DENCY, Marks oF. A series of heraldic devices, added to the 
paternal arms, to distinguish the arms of the eldest son and 
his brothers one from another. These marks are as follows : 
For the eldest son, a label; for the second, a crescent; for 
the third, a mullet; for the fourth, a martlet; for the fifth, 
an annulet ; and for the sixth, a fleur-de-lis. The eldest son, 
on his father’s death, removes the label from his arms; but 
his brothers continue the use of their marks of cadency. 
These marks lead to confusion if continued beyond one 
generation, though some writers on heraldry provide an 
elaborate system, involving the placing of one mark on 
another, designed to carry on marks of cadency in an unbroken 
line for several generations. 
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(Continued) 


a Also called a cap of dignity, maintenance or estate. 

(Fig. 1.) 

Cuaptet. A garland of leafage and flowers or berries. 

Cuarce. A figure or object of any kind placed upon a shield or 
other heraldic device. 

CHEQUEE OR CHECKY. Composed of an equal number of squares, 
alternately of a metal and a colour, like a chess-board. 

Cuess Roox. A piece in the game of chess, the Bishop ; it often 
occurs as a charge in Heraldry. 

CuHeEvron. An Ordinary. 

CHEVRONEL. The diminutive of the Chevron. 

Divided Chevronwise (Fig. 2). 


CHEVRONEE—OR PER CHEVRON. 


See the corresponding numerals in the text for the titles to these sketches 


CaLTRAP. An iron instrument, strewn in numbers on the ground, 
to impede the advance of cavalry by wounding the horses. 

CANTING HERALDRY. See Armes Parlantes. 

CANTON OR QUARTER. A sub-ordinary: a square compartment, 
either plain or charged, placed in the dexter chief of the 
shield. 

CARBUNCLE. See Escarbuncle. 

CaRTOoucHE. An oval panel on which arms are sometimes placed 
as on a shield. 

CasTLe. Usually shown with 3 turrets, battlements and a gate- 
way with portcullis. 

CELESTIAL CRowN. A crown with star-tipped rays. 

CENTAUR OR SAGITTARIUS. A fabulous figure—a horse with 
the head, shoulders and arms of a man shooting with a 
longbow. It is said to have been the arms of King Stephen. 

CERCELEE OR RECERCELEE. A variety of the Cross (g.v.). 


CuieF. An Ordinary: the upper part of a shield differently 
coloured to the field (Fig. 3). 


CinqueForL. A five-leaved flower, sometimes pierced. (Fig. 4). 
Civic Crown. Composed of oak leaves and acorns. 
CLARION. A musical instrument or a lance rest. It is said to be 


a badge of the Clare family. (Fig. 5.) 
CiecHée. A variety of Cross (q.v.). 
CLose. With wings folded. 
CLoseT. Half a Bar. 
CLovu£e. Fastened with nails. 
Used to-day to describe heraldic bearings in a 
general way, but originally signified arms em- 
broidered or depicted on a surcoat worn over 
body armour. 
Cocxatrice. A fabulous bird—a cock, in scaly armour and with 
spiky wings and forked tail. 


Coat ARMOUR. _ 
CoaT oF ARMS. 
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CoLtar. This neck-gear may be of either metal—gold or silver— 
or of any colour, plain or ornamented, and, when worn by a 
beast, bird or monster, in the form of a coronet. In the case 
of beasts, a collar sometimes has a chain attached, e.g., the 
Unicorn Supporter to the British Royal Arms. 

CoLLEGE OF Arms. A Body of English Heralds incorporated in 
1483 by Richard III by Charter. The College consists of 
three Kings of Arms—Garter with jurisdiction over all 
England; Norroy, for England north of the Trent; and 
Clarenceux for England south of that river. These Kings 
have the exclusive right to grant arms and other heraldic 
insignia : this they do by commission from the Crown. They 
are entitled to wear crowns—circlets with the motto Miserere 
me Deus and oak leaves rising therefrom. The other mem- 
bers of the College are six Heralds—Chester, Lancaster, 
York, Somerset, Richmond and Windsor, and four Pur- 
suivants—Rouge Croix, Bluemantle, Rouge Dragon and 
Portcullis. At times the King appoints additional Heralds 
or Pursuivants under titles such as Falcon, Mowbray and so 
forth, and they are described as Heralds or Pursuivants 
Extraordinary. All Kings, Heralds and Pursuivants wear 
Tabards—sleeveless coats—bearing the Royal Arms. To-day 
the College is mainly concerned with the ordering of great 
public functions, such as coronations, funerals, royal pro- 
cessions, making royal proclamations and in the granting 
and recording of arms and the making up and registration of 
pedigrees and such-like. Prior to the incorporation of the 
College by Richard III, there was no official body of heralds, 
but the King and great nobles had each his own herald and 
pursuivants, who were principally employed in conveying 
important messages and, of course, in recording the pedigrees 
and heraldic matters connected with their employers. Fora 
full account of the College, see ‘History of the College of 
Arms,” by the Rev. Mark Noble, F.A.S. (London, 1804.) 

CoMBATTANT. Said of beasts of prey, rampant and facing each 
other. 

COMPARTMENTS. Stands, often ornamental, for supporters on 
each side of a shield, sometimes connected by the motto 
ribbons. In many cases the supporters stand on this ribbon 
itself. 

Compon£e. A single row of squares alternately of two colours or 
metals or furs. 

COMPOUND QUARTERING. Said of a quarter in a shield which is 
itself quartered. 

Compounp Arms. Parts of one coat of arms incorporated with 
parts of another coat so as to form one single device. 

CONJOINED IN LuRE. Two wings joined, the tips in base. 
(Fig. 6.) 

ConTOURNEE. Facing to sinister. 

CornisH CuoucH. A bird of the crow kind with red beak and 
legs. 

Cotise. A narrow band on each side of a Bend or Fess which is 
then said to be cotised. (Fig. 7.) 

CoucHANT. Lying down. 

Coucute. Description of a shield suspended by the guige or 
shield strap. 

CounTER. Opposite. 

CouNnTER Compony. Divided into more than one parallel row 
of divisions. (Fig. 8.) 

Coupep. Cut off straight. 

Coupe CLose. Half a chevronel. 

CourRANT. Running. 

Cowarp. Said of a beast with its tail between its legs. 

CRANCELIN. A small garland, e.g., the garland in bend in the 
arms of Saxony. (Fig. 9.) 

CresseT. A Beacon (q.v.). 

Crest. An heraldic device, originally worn atop the helm, to 
which it was firmly attached and bound round at its base, by 
two skeins of silk entwined, one skein of the principal metal 
in the arms and the other of the principal colour, thus 
forming the crest wreath, in use to-day, though for pictorial 
purposes only. Sometimes a coronet-like enrichment took 
the place of the crest wreath, and gradually took the form of 
the ducal coronet or crest-coronet from which many crests 
rise instead of from a crest-wreath. In lieu of both the 
wreath and coronet, crests may rise either from a crown, 
such as the crown embattled, the crown vallery or the naval 
crown, or from a cap of maintenance or chapeau (g.v.). 
When two or more crests appear above a shield, the second 
and subsequent crests are usually those belonging to one or 
more of the quartered coats. 


CRINED. Descriptive of hair, e.g., a maiden’s head, crined or 
though it would be better to say hair golden. 

Cross. The earliest varieties of the cross are three—the Latin Cros: 
with the lower limb larger than the others, the Greek Cros 
of which the four limbs are equal and the Tau Cross (q.v.) 
As time went on, great varieties were developed, so many that 
it is not possible to give here more than a few of the principa 
forms to be found in heraldry. For a full list reference may 
be made to Guillim’s “‘ Display of Heraldry,”’ where the 
varieties of the cross are discussed at length and wood-cut: 
given of them all. Here I can mention only the following 
varieties. Figs. 10-27: Pointed (10); Quadrate (11) 
Patriarchal (12) ; Fourchée (13) ; Moline (14); Recercelée 
(15); Patonce (16); Fleurée (17) ; Fleurettée (18) ; Clechée 
(19); Patée (20); Potent (21); Pommeée (22); Botonée 
(23) ; Crosslet (24); Avellane (25) ; Maltese (26) ; Fitchée 
(27). 

Crozier. The Pastoral Staff of a Bishop or, in certain cases, of 
an Abbot. It is not correct to use this word when referring 
to a Patriarchal or Archiepiscopal cross, as is sometimes 
done. 

Crusity. Semée or sown with crosses. (Fig. 28.) 

Cusit Arm. A human arm upright cut off at the elbow. 

Cup, Coverep. A cup on stem and base with domed cover 
sometimes hinged. 

(To be continued). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


C. J. (Maidenhead). The photograph (Fig. 29) which you 
send representing George Castriot, Prince of Epirus in the XVth 
century, seems to be taken from a XVIIth century print. You 
ask why he bears the double-headed eagle, the arms of the Roman 
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Fig. 29. George Castriot, Prince of Epirus, in 
the XVth century 


Emperor, on his shield. The answer I suggest is that, as a 
feudatory of the Empire, he would naturally oppose the Turkish 
Crescent with the heraldic symbol of the Christian Empire, rather 
than with national or personal arms. It is possible, however, that 
the original print may show a shield with national arms on the 
eagle’s breast, for the photograph is faded and there seem to be 
slight markings indicative of a shield shape on the bird’s breast. 
The inscription below the picture tells in a few words of the 
exploits by which Castriot is chiefly remembered, and I will only 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Fig. 30. Arms of de Renzi family, descended 
from George Castriot, and settled in Ireland 


add that the life and deeds of George Castriot, otherwise known 
as Scanderbeg or Iskander, can be read of in any good Encyclo- 
pedia. Thestory of Castriot’s fight for his country’s independence 
in the XVth century comes up with singular appropriateness now 
when Albanians are again fighting for the same object against 
Italian aggression. 

Reference may also be made to a Life of George Castriot, by 
C. Paganel (1855). } 

It may be of interest to mention that there is an old family, 
long seated in Ireland, which claims descent from George Castriot 
—de Renzi or De Renzy, of Croneyhorn, Carnew, and Clobemon 
Hall, Co. Wexford. The de Renzis have been settled in Ireland 
since the XVIIth century, but as the name occurs in Italy to-day, 
it seems clear that at some period they came from that country. 
The de Renzi arms are Azure on a cross argent 5 escallops gules, 
within a bordure or, Crest a sword erect proper, hilted and pom- 
melled or. Motto: Facta non Verba, as appears by a bookplate 
here produced. (Fig. 30.) 


H. G. W. (Chelsea). With regard to the heraldic device on 
your Georgian silver, it would seem to be, not a crest, as you 
suppose, but a coat-of-arms on a cartouche instead of an ordinary 
shield. This I gather from the fact that your rubbing of the device 
does not show a crest wreath, but stands simply on a straight line. 
The device itself is a tree growing out of an enclosure ; now, there 
is no recorded crest like this, but there is one coat-of-arms which 
comes very near it, namely, that of Wellwood of Garvock, Fife. 


OTHER COLLECTOR SUBJECTS 


E. C. B. (Southport). To acquire an all-round knowledge of 
the collector subjects, spend time in the Museums and examine 
Collections, read the Art Magazines regularly for up-to-date 
research work, and study the following books in the public libraries, 
if they are out of print or too expensive : ‘* Old English Silver of 
Europe and America’’ (E. Alfred Jones), ‘‘ European Glass ” 
(Buckley), “‘ Irish Glass’ (Westrop), ‘‘ English Table Glass ” 
(Bate), ‘‘ Old English Drinking Glasses ’’ (Grant), “‘Glass Col- 
lector ” (Percival), “‘ English Furniture ” (Rogers), “ Dictionary 
of English Furniture,’”’ “‘ English Furniture from Charles II to 
George II” (Symonds), “* History of English Furniture ”’ (Percy 
Macquoid), ‘‘ Thomas Chippendale ” (Brocket) ; for Church plate 
try Llewellyn Jewitt’s “‘ Church Plate ” and the Reports of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). The 
arms on the plate are remarkably like those borne by the town of 


Lancaster : Gules a lion passant guardant or, on a chief azure, a 
fleur-de-lis or. A clear good rubbing is necessary to make 
certain. 


PRINTS 

The size of the mezzotint ‘* Blackheath Goffers”’ without 
mount is 23} by 17 inches to plate mark. It was engraved by 
Valentine Green after Lemuel F. Abbott (1760-1803), and is 
accepted as a portrait of William Innes with his cac walking on 
Blackheath. It was published by L. F. Abbott in i790, and the 
plate was dedicated ‘* To the Society of Goffers at Blackheath.”’ 
Another mezzotint engraving of the same subject by W. Hender- 
son after L. F. Abbott was published in 1914 by Vicars Bros., and 
the measurements in this case are 144 by 20 inches. We are 
indebted to the Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum for assistance in the above answer. 


Exmouth. ‘“‘ Phiz,’’ Hobloyk Browne, 1819-1882, succeeded 
Seymour as illustrator to Dickens and did many sporting sketches 
for Lever and Egerton Warburton’s Hunting Songs. He was a 
prolific worker and fond of sport. 


PORCELAIN 

Vicars (Wisbech). The Dresden mark of crossed swords has 
been used in various forms on English porcelain, probably when 
the model or pattern has been copied from a piece of Dresden 
manufacture. Derby, Bristol and Worcester all used this mark 
at times, to the confusion of the collector. 


Trent (Kingsbury). No doubt you noticed the term ‘* Long 
Elizas ’’ in connection with an advertisement in the May APOoLLo, 
and, as in my own case, your curiosity was aroused. Failing to 
find any illusion to this name in books on ceramics, I wrote to the 
advertiser, Mr. T. Leonard Crow, who kindly gave me the 
following particulars. 

** From a ‘ General History of Porcelain,’ by William Burton ; 
‘A popular but more playful decorative scheme, frequently used 
on slender, high-shouldered vases with knobbed covers, is that 
irreverently nicknamed Lange Lijsen (Long Elizas) by the Dutch 
importers, which are, in reality, tall, graceful figures representing 
types of Chinese beauties.’’’ Mr. Crow gives other references 
to the same effect, and will, I trust, forgive me for using his know- 
ledge to cover my own ignorance. 


Pickford (Allerton). The potter’s wheel dates from remote 
antiquity. The Egyptian deity Khnum, the principal god of 
Elephantine, was called the creator of gods and men, and is some- 
times represented as fabricating them on a potter’s wheel. 
Corobeus, the Athenian, is said to have discovered the machine, 
but whether the claim be true or no it could be only a local dis- 
covery, as the Far Eastern world was familiar with the wheel 
before his time. 


J. S. (Torquay). 


The making of tobacco pipes is certainly, as 
you suggest, a branch of the potter’s art, but it has generally been 
the sole work of a firm and not merely one of many productions 


“ 


of a general pottery. Hence we have “ pipe makers ” recorded 
quite separately from ‘“‘ potters.” Pipes were made in a great 
many places, including Exeter, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Leeds 
and Broseley—the most famous. Many of these pipes were 
stamped on the heel or spur or on the stem, generally with the 
initials or name of the maker and sometimes dated. 


Brookes (Chesham). The impressed mark is generally sug- 
gested as safer than a painted or written mark and less likely to 
occur on a forged piece. This is true, but it does not help one 
to distinguish between ancient and modern impressed marks on 
pieces by firms still producing, such as Wedgwood. In these 
instances one can only judge by the condition of paste and glaze 
and perhaps the design or artistic skill of the decorator. 


R. S.C. (Northampton). The earliest colour process employed 
by the old English potters for the decoration of their salt-glaze 
ware was that known as the “ scratched blue.’”” The method was 
as follows: As soon as the piece to be decorated was finished by 
the turner it was handed over while the clay was still wet to certain 
‘ flowerers,’’ as they were called, whose business was first to 
scratch a design or pattern upon the surface with a pointed tool 
of some kind, and then, with a flock of cotton-wool, to dust into 
the incision that had been made a kind of glass powder coloured 
with cobalt, which went by the name of “powdered zaffre.’”’ 
Scratched blue decoration preceded the enamel painting by about 
five years. It was apparently introduced about 1745 and was still 
used as late as 1780. 





THE OLD CHINA OF CHANTILLY 


polite society from the second half of the XVIIth 

century to the end of the XVIIIth. There was 
a veritable epidemic for the appreciation of fine china and 
an equally prevalent epidemic for collecting it amongst 
those who had the means to gratify their tastes. Even 
during the Restoration period there were china-maniacs 
who pounced upon every bit of Oriental porcelain that 
came within their reach. Nell Gwynn was always on the 
alert to go down to the London docks and poke through 
the cargoes of newly arrived East Indiamen so that she 
might have the first pick before monied connoisseurs 
arrived on the scene. 

On the Continent there was china-mania and, besides, 
there was a kindred diversion, too expensive to be indulged 
in by any but kings, princes and the wealthiest nobles. 
This diversion was the patronage of a porcelain factory. 
The first firmly established porcelain factory in France 
was that of Saint-Cloud, under the shadow of the Chateau 
of Saint-Cloud. The Duc d’Orleans, the brother of 
Louis XIV, who lived at Saint-Cloud when not in atten- 
dance at Court, was more or less the patron of the Saint- 
Cloud china factory which began its career in 1696. 

The Prince de Condé, Lord of the Chateau and domain 
of Chantilly, was an eager connoisseur and collector of 
fine china, and had gathered a considerable quantity of 
Japanese Imari porcelain. Envious of what the King’s 


ss (patie soci ’”’ was a passion entertained by 


brother had done before he died, and desirous of the 
distinction attaching to the patronage of an undertaking 
that would shed lustre upon his repute for culture and 
initiative, the Prince de Condé provided funds to finance 
experiments and establish a china factory at Chantilly. 


This was in 1725, although it was not until ten years later, 
in 1735, that letters patent were actually granted Ciquaire 
Cirou, the director, signifying royal approval of the 
venture and authorizing the said Cirou to carry on his 
work. 

In these letters patent it is set forth that Cirou had 
tried to make at Chantilly, for the past ten years, porcelain 
of the same quality as the Japanese ; that in so doing he 
had excelled the Dresden porcelain ; and that he intended 
to sell his wares not only in France but abroad as well. 
In view of these considerations, the King grants Ciquaire 
Cirou licence to make at Chantilly all kinds of china in 
imitation of Japanese porcelain, for a period of twenty years. 

In the Prince de Condé’s collection of Japanese 
porcelain were some admirable specimens of Kakiyemon 
decoration. These pieces seem to have inspired a great 
deal of the Chantilly decoration, which was fitting enough 
since imitation of Japanese porcelain was avowedly one 
of the chief objects proposed by Cirou and specifically 
stipulated in the royal letters patent under which he was 
working. 

It should be pointed out at once that Chantilly never 
undertook very much in the way of originating new 
styles. The factory was started with the modest ideal of 
making good imitations of Oriental porcelain and, 
although subsequent work was not confined to Oriental 
patterns, nevertheless the successive directors of the 
establishment seemed to have been content to put forth 
excellent adaptations of the various styles that had issued 


from other factories. The factory continued in acti 
operation until 1789 and after Cirou’s time, was directe | 
by Antheaume, Potter, de Baynal and Lallemen 
The products of the factory consisted mostly of articl: 
in common use. 

In its contours, Chantilly china at first showed tl 
influence of Japanese shapes derived from the piece 
that served as models. We find, for instance, that 


Top: Cachepot in 
under glaze blue 


Covered butter dish of lobate 
shape, in underglaze blue 
Mark, Horn with A. in blue 


applied 


Centre : Plate decorated with 
Cornflower sprigs. Mark, 
Horn with L.P. in blue 


Plate with moulded rim in 
strong blue, rose, mauve, 
green and yellow. Mark, 

Horn and L.P. in blue 


Below : Unfinished plate Finished plate 


Blue diaper work, ground with reserved centre and panels 
bearing polychrome subjects. Unusually thick body. Mark, 
Horn with R. in blue enamel 





XUM 


THE OLD CHINA OF CHANTILLY 


lobster form was particularly in favour for 
lishes, trays, plates and sugar bowls. In 
nany instances, too, Chinese shapes were 
idopted ; this was true not only in the case 
»f tableware and tea-sets but also respecting 
ittle modelled figures and grotesques. This 
endency was in accord with the prevalent 
ige for all sorts of Chinoiserie, a vogue too 
opular to be ignored. Along with these 
unmistakable Japanese and Chinese con- 
tours, or obvious derivations from them, 
there were many distinctively French forms 
that were wrought with the utmost refine- 
ment, delicacy and charm. These European 
forms were mainly of a later date than the 
purely Oriental contours which, however, 
were never wholly abandoned. 

When the Sévres factory was well estab- 
lished the work done there afforded con- 
siderable material for imitation or close 
adaptation, and it frequently happened that 
the Chantilly rendering could not be con- 
sidered inferior to the Sevres models. How 
close was the resemblance at times between 
Chantilly and Sévres china can be judged 
from the fact that instances are known where 
the Chantilly mark has been removed and 
the Sévres mark substituted. 

The body of Chantilly china was a soft 
paste of even, granular texture with a mellow, 
creamy or slightly yellowish tinge. Although 
somewhat resembling the paste of Saint- 
Cloud, nevertheless it has a certain character- 
istic quality that renders it quite dis- 
tinguishable from the paste of the older 
factory. The Chantilly body seems to 
have been more solid, stable and resistant 
in the firing so that large flat pieces could 
be successfully made. Such pieces were 
not produced at Saint-Cloud. 

The Chantilly glaze was of two distinct types. The 
earlier kind contained oxide of tin which preduced a 
milky-white and somewhat opaque quality that really 
enhanced the brilliancy of the decorations, gave the ware 
a very individual aspect and heightened its resemblance 
to the Japanese models. In the later type of glaze the 
oxide of tin was abandoned and it was wholly transparent. 
This change was made presumably to meet the necessity 
of competition with the wares of Mennecy Villeroy and 
Sevres. 

The decorations used on the Chantilly china were 
always fascinating in character and beautifully executed 
until a very few years before the factory closed, at which 
time the struggle of competition was so fierce that the 
ware became unduly commercialized and the decoration 
suffered in consequence. Until then, however, the 
quality of the decoration was beyond unfavourable 
criticism and it always had a rare distinction and delicate 
grace. 

There was also the more staid and conventionally 
arranged Imari decoration with its dominating masses of 
deep blue, red and gold. Similarly, there were poly- 
chrome Chinese motifs, both floral and with human 
figures. 

Some of the pieces were decorated altogether in 


Pelow : 


Top : Covered jar with metal mount. 
Figures in mauve, jade green, reds, 
grey, blues and pale yellow in several 
tones 


Covered gravy boat with 

stand, Kakiyemon decoration in red, 

jade green, pale yellow and brown. 
Mark, Horn in underglaze red 
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Flower pot with ormolu stand and 
rim. Ground, yellow with lobate 
panels reserved in white 


Flower pot with modelled handles, 
yellow, green, mauve, rose and blue 


under-glaze blue, but the grace of these pieces is no less 
than that of those on which more colours are used. 
Besides these there were many decorations in the Dresden 
manner with the characteristic little Dresden scattered 
flowers and sprays in polychrome. There were also 
polychrome flowers, fruits and birds similar to those 
used at Sévres and the blue, green, yellow and rose 
grounds in the Sévres style, accompanied by gilding, 
reserved panels and multicoloured flowers, are quite 
comparable with the same kind of decoration executed at 
Sévres. 

Added to all these there were in the Chantilly reper- 
toire embossed patterns of basketwork and sundry similar 
motifs in a clear green etched with black; and those 
either in monochrome or with a very few quiet colours 
as accents, and no gilding, the rims, knobs, handles 
and other parts where gold would usually be applied 
being finished instead with mauve, blue, rose or dark 
green. 

The customary mark used at Chantilly was a neatly 
drawn hunting horn applied in on-glaze red. This red 
enamel painted mark sometimes gave place, in the 
XVIIIth century, to the same device in blue. Similarly, 
the later marks are often accompanied by letters and 
figures meant to indicate the identity of the decorators, 





SALE ROOM PRICES 


July 16. Pictures, Curistie’s. This Sale was an important 
one, and the 142 lots fetched nearly £47,000. There were some 
very fine works, and the prices realized showed the present keen 
demand for well-known names. We give it considerable space as 
it will no doubt assist collectors who are not able to come to 
town: Warship and Sailing Vessels, L. Bakhuisen, 1676, £168 ; 
another, dated 1705, £47; Town on a River, A. van der Neer, 
signed with monogram, £200; Rembrandt’s Father’s Mill, 
Rembrandt, £2,942; Portrait of a Gentleman, by the same, 
£84; River in a Torrent, Jacob van Ruisdael, £577; 
The Gipsy Fortune Tellers, D. Teniers, £1,260; Mercury, 
Argus and Io Adriaen, van de Velde, £399; another, by the 
same, A Warship, £73; Italian River Scene, R. Wilson, R.A., 
£115; Rocky Riverscene, Jan Asseyln, £54; The Crucifixion, 
Bassano, £47; Admiral de Huyter, F. Bol, 1667, £819 ; Moun- 
tainous Landscape, Jan Both, £57; Articles by E. van den Broeck, 
£105; The Rialto, Venice, Canaletto, £52 ; Shipping, J. van der 
Cappelle, £336; Lord Sheffield, by W. Dobson, £52; portrait 
of Rembrandt’s Mother, G. Dou, £0945; Fortrzit of Mdlle 
Mayer, M. Drolling, £294 ; Covey of Partridges, S. Elmer, A.R.A. 
£52; Portrait of Constantine, Lord Mulgrave, Gainsborough, 
£2,415; Christ and the Woman of Samaria, Gentileschi, £63 ; 
The Earl of Surrey, Marc Gheeraedts, £630; Lord Sheffield by 
the same, £189; Fruit, C. de Heem, £89; Captain Joseph, 
W. Hogarth, 1740, £1,365; Six Pictures by Holbein—Portrait 
of Sir Robert Sheffield, £1,890 ; Lady Sheffield, £1,050; Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, £1,785 ; Edmund, Lord Sheffield, £945 ; 
Sir Robert Sheffield, Speaker of the House of Commons, £367 ; 
Sir Thomas Roleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, £157. Mrs. William 
Dundas, John Hoppner, £1,627; Riverscene, J. C. Ibbetson, 
£2094; Andrew Marvelm Cornelis Joson, £105 ; Abraham van de 
Werke, by Th. De Keyser, £147; The Countess of Conway, 
by Sir G. Kneller, £73 ; and the following five, also by the same 
Artist—Sir John Sheffield, £210; Lady Dorchester, £147; 
Earl of Mulgrave, £231; General Joseph Sabine, £94; Lady 
Catherine Sophia Sheffield, £252. Portrait of Miss Juliana 
Copley, by Sir T. Lawrence, £4,200; Richard Gibson, Sir P. 
Lely, £199; A Gentleman, by N. Maes, £168 ; Siege of Tournai, 
A. F. van der Meulen, £168 ; The Sleeping Lady, Mieris, £252 ; 
A Lady at Her Toilet, by the same, £252 ; Boors in an Interior, 
J. M. Molevaer, £68; Garden Scene, by F. de Moucheron and 
E. van der Neer, £68; Portrait of Charles I, D. Mytens, £178 ; 
Two by J. M. Nattier—Mdlle van Beauvau, £367, and Mdlle 
Beaujolais, £273; Viscount Hinton, J. Northcote, £304; Fétes 
Champetres, J. B. Pater, £2,730; Interior, J. Platzer, £79 ; Madrid, 
Raffaellino, £99; Sir John Sheffield, Allan Ramsay, £210; 
Three by Rembrandt—Portrait of Rembrandt, £315; Saskia, 
£420; aLady, £945. Admiral Sir John Orde, George Romney, 
£2,100; Mrs. Cumberland and Child, also by Romney, £945 ; 
Girl in Brown Cloak, G. Schalken, £105; Edmund, Lord 
oe J. van Scorel, £1,575; Reynier Strik Johnanszoon, by 

P. le Sire, £189; and another portrait by the same, £220; 
Three by Abraham Storck—Canal Scenes, £504; A Quay Scene, 
£73; and Man of War with Small Craft, £115. Boy in Red 
Dress, Tintoretto, £79; The Royal Katherine, by H. Vale, 
£735; Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine, Veronese, £220 ; 
The Slaughter House, Jan Victors, £231; The Pitt Family, F. 
Wheatley, £2,835; Two by Wouverman—Sand Dunes, £283 ; 
and a Hawking Party, £68. Gattel of the Boyen, Jan Wyck, 
£126. 

July 21. Drawings and Paintings, SoTHEBy’s: The Hon. 
Francis G. Greville, M.P., George Romney, £680; Racing 
Subject, F. Sartorius, £54; Madonna and Child, Francesco 
Bissolo, £260; Two Fox Hunting Scenes, D. Wolstenholme, 
£200; Portrait of a Lady, Zucchero, £62; Bay Horse, Ben 
Marshall, 1802, £210; Rome, Antonio Canaletto, £260. 

July 22. Furniture and Porcelain, Curistie’s: Queen Anne 
knee-hole table, £68; small walnut bureau, £45; Sheraton sofa 
table, £44; Queen Anne walnut cabinet, £61; Chippendale 
settee, £73; Sheraton Pembroke table, £44; dwarf bookstand, 


4. 

July 22 and 23. Porcelain, Glass and Furniture, SOTHEBY’s: 
Coalport dessert service, £40 ; Staffordshire dinner service, £40; 
Crown Derby dinner service, £85; Coalport part tea service, £34; 
and Derby one, £34; Worcester dinner service, Flight Barr and 
Barr, £98 ; two attractive Meissen groups of musical families, 6}in., 
£300; pair Bow figures, sportsman and companion, £80; pair 
Worcester circular baskets, Wall, £62; Queen Anne walnut 
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tallboy, £92 ; Queen Anne chest, walnut, £62 ; and another one, 
£60; longcase walnut clock, J. Windmills, London, £120; Wm. 
and Mary walnut table, £54; walnut china cabinet, £62; Queen 
Anne walnut kneehole table, £86; Queen Anne bureau, £120; 
Wm. and Mary walnut cabinet, £72 ; Queen Anne walnut long- 


case clock, Daniel Quare, London, £85; Adam mahogany side 
table, £64; Geo. I walnut settee, £98 ; Chippendale mahogany 
settee, £85 ; Chippendale tripod table, £180 ; set twelve Hepple- 
white mahogany elbow chairs, £460 ; and another set of ten, very 
uncommon, £560; gentleman’s mahogany wardrobe, £76; 
Regency two-pedestal dining table, £41; Chippendale lounge 
chair, £58 ; Queen Anne walnut chest, £88 ; Sheraton sideboard, 
£70; french satinwood writing desk, £65; Queen Anne up- 
right escritoire in walnut, £190; set eight Chippendale chairs, 
£62. 

July 23. Pictures and Drawings, Curistiz’s: Girl, Boucher, 
424 in., £50; Portrait of Mrs. Boldero, Opie, £84; Woody 
Stream, E. C. Williams, £68 ; Wilds of Lorne, Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
£241; The Needle School, D. A. C. Artz, £73 ; Town of Frozen 
River, F. de Momper, £50; View near Venice, Guardi, £58. 

July 26. Pictures and Furniture, ROBINSON AND FOSTER: 
This sale was the contents of 65, Belsize Park. Regulator clock 
by Frodsham, Gracechurch St., £42; equestrian portrait of 
John Foster Giles, Ferneley, £325; Cavalier, G. Guardarbaoli, 
£40; Norwich School, landscape, £38; River Scene, Shayer, 
the usual with cattle, £40; English bracket clock, J. Eayre, St. 
Neots, £25. 

July 27. Silver, Curistie’s: plain coffee pot, 1759, £54; 
vase-shaped caster, 1730, £58; coffee pot, gadrooned borders, 
1774, £41 ; pair Queen Anne plain casters, C. Adam, 1707, £52; 
salver with coat of arms, Paul Lamerie, 1742, £125 ; set four table 
candlesticks, also Lamerie, 1741 and 42, £360; pair salvers, 1762 
and 64, £82; four table candlesticks, Sheffield, 1779, £46. 

July 28 and 29. Furniture, ROBINSON AND FosTER, LTD. : 
three walnut refectory dining tables, £92; a carved oak table, 
with leaf and oval ends, £40; set six mahogany dining chairs, 
£42; oak court cupboard, 4 ft. wide, £48; English mahogany 
straight- -front secretaire bookcase, 36 in., £42; mahogany serpen- 
tine-front cabinet, £57; pair walnut ‘high- -back elbow chairs, 
£48. 

July 30. Pictures and Drawings, CuristTre’s: The Village 
Stores, Sickert, £73; Christ on the Cross, Fernando Gallegos, 
£47; Girl, by T. Hudson, £63; Courtyard of an Inn, Teniers, 
£58; The Doges Palace, Venice, Canaletto, £47; The Death 
of Eli, Rembrandt, £52; Minerva Protecting the Arts, J. Van 
Mieris, £89 ; View on the Tiber, Canaletto, £168; Still Life on 
a Table, J. D. de Heem, £73; Portrait of a Doge, Tintoretto. 
£63; The Adoration of the Magi, Isenbrandt, £68 ; Marguerita 
Gonzaga, by Coello, £63; Watering the Team, J. F. Herring, 
£57- 

July 30. Furniture and Ceramics, SoTHEBy’s : the only real 
interest in this sale was a very fine chiming bracket clock by 
Eardley Norton, London, of very small size but with a painted 
landscape possibly by Zoffany, the mechanism in an ormolu 
case, by Matthew Boulton ; it fetched £450. 

August 4. Silver and Objects of Art, SoTHEBy’s : Geo. II soup 
tureen, Paul Crespin, 1748, £57 ; Queen Anne castor, 1713, £62 ; 
Geo. III circular salver, makers mark I. H., 1791, £74; Irish 
salver, Dublin, 1825, £44; a unique pair of Irish XVIIth 
century silver gilt loving cups, the property of the James family 
of Dublin, sold by order of Sir Fullarton James, 6th Bt., of Dublin, 
realized £1,200. Seventeen in. high, they were made by Edward 
Swan, Dublin, 1679, and they bear all kinds of inscriptions of 
various societies ; set Indian ivory chessmen, 3} to 5 in. in height, 
£190. 

August 5 and 6. Ceramics and Furniture, SoTHEBY’s : two 
Rockingham services, dessert, £165, and a dinner, £160; French 
dinner service, by Mace, Sévres, £30; pair Chelsea dishes, red 
anchor Mark, £34; set four Chelsea vases, gold anchor Mark, 
13 in., from the collection of the late Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
and illustrated in colours, twice quite recently (why only £48 2) ; 
Sheraton balloon clock, movement by John Grant, Fleet Street, 
£60; wing armchair, £62; Queen Anne walnut chest on stand, 
£54; Sheraton bowfront sideboard, £50; set six Regency chairs, 
£52; pair Hepplewhite elbow chairs, French taste, £52. 

August 11. Furniture, ROBINSON AND FosTER: pair walnut 
cabinets surmounted by the Galloway crest, £42 ; eight Chippen- 
dale mahogany ladder back chairs, £40 ; eight mahogany Hepple- 
white dining chairs, £73. 

















APOLLO 


SALE ROOM PRICES (continued) 


August 9-18. Hall Place, Kent; the property of the late 
Hon. May Countess of Limerick, C.B.E. CuHrisTie’s. A most 
interesting sale and the prices, we are glad to say, that were realized 
were good, which will be to the benefit of Coventry ; Chas. I oak 
armchair, £73; and a James I one, £34; oak settle, 1647, £36; 
Chippendale winged armchair, £90 ; Jacobean oak side table, £142, 
and one of Jacobean design, £142; Jacobean oak centre table, 
£44; oak XVIIth century cabinet, £50; oak cupboard, £54; 
Flemish oak armoire, £38 ; carved stone group of the Virgin and 
Child, French XIVth century, £121; carved oak group of the 
Virgin and dead Christ, XIVth century, £79; the tapestries were 
of very fine quality, and the first seven realized £220, £152, £210, 
£152, £142, £121 and £205. Tapestries have to be seen, simple 
mention of the school and period gives no proper idea. Two 
Jacobean oak tables, on cylindrical legs, £68 and £52 ; Tudor oak 
table, 6 ft. 2 in., XVIth century, £79; Jacobean oak leg table, 
£42; oak dole cupboard, XVth century, £55 ; Chas. II red lac- 
quer cabinet, 4 ft. 3 in., £210; Italian walnut chest, £55; oak 
bedstead, £100; Queen Anne walnut kneehole table, £71 ; 
Queen Anne walnut chest, £65; four oak chairs with turned 
legs, £65. 








By Direction of the Westminster Bank, Ltd., Trustee Department, 
in the Estate of Lady G. W. Macmillan, Deceased. 
SALE : 12th, 13th and 14th OCTOBER, at 1 p.m. each day, 


At 22, DEVONSHIRE PLACE, W.1 

THE costLy APPOINTMENTS OF THE RESIDENCE. 
j e 2 Sheraton Mahogany Dining Chairs in leather 
te Two bh 1eraton Mahogany Side- 
Bookcases and Bureaux. Georgian 
bles. Mahogany Display Cabinets, 
ve Boudoir Grand Pianoforte by 
nd Other Old Persian Carpets and 
n Carpets. Curtains in Varied 
s, Drawings and Prints. English 
nd Groups. EARLY GEORGIAN 
ase and Bracket Clocks. Bronzes 
j nd Other China and Glass Services 

| ppo s in Mahogany 

| VIEW DAYS : FRIDAY and SATURDAY PRIOR, October 8th and 9th, 
between 10 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. each day. 















CATALOGUES (price 6d. each) from the Auctioneers 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
At their Offices: 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 




















¥ BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and Second-hand Books on China, Furniture, 
Engravings, ete. Books Bought 


|| 119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


| Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., Telephone : 
including Saturday GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 























! PAINTINGS by ROBERT THOMPSON at the 


ARCHER GALLERY 


| Daily, October 4th to 30th (exc. Sun.) 10 a.m.—noon and 2-5 p.m. 


| 


| 303, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W.11 PAR 8761 














| | ALFRED C. PEMBERY now ar 
|| DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, Hants. 


M.B.A.D.A. 
S. Rly. Stn. } mile Tel. : Whitchurch 151 


Panelling, Chinese Wall Papers, Period Mantelpieces, Antiques 




















R. F. LOCK 


OF 88-91 PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, IS NOW AT 


158 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


Genuine 


Old English Furniture 


SPECIAL : 


FINE QUALITV SHERATON SATINWOOD SECRETAIRE BOOKCASE 
WITH BOOKSHELVES ABOVE 


TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 
Telephone: KENSINGTON 3221 

















Cc. & D. O°YDONOGHUE 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 


PAIR OF SATINWOOD D-END CARD TABLES 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY tz. 3567 


Visit Che Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone: SEAFORD 2091 


ISHOP of Some interesting examples 
of Worcester, Crown Derby, 
IDEFORD Chelsea and other English 


For Genuine Antiques Porcelain 


















































TANTED. —Antiquities and Curios of all countries, particularly 
African, American, New Zealand.—S. Burney, 26 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 
HE Foyle Art Gallery is available for exhibitions. Rent free. For 
particulars write to Foyles, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


COLLECTORS’ QUESTS 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, small Bow China figure of Hen 
and Chicken on rococo floral base. Approval. Box 1oo1, 
APOLLO, 34, Glebe Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 








JAPANESE SWORDS AND DAGGERS 


Private collector seeks good examples either fully mounted or 
blades in white wood scabbards. Blades should be in fine con- 
dition but small patches of rust not minded. Do not attempt 
to clean these off. Also required miniature suits of Japanese 
armour. Box 1002, APOLLO, 34, Glebe Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 























MARTINWARE BIRDS, FIGURES AND GROTESQUES 

wanted by private collector to complete representative collection. 
Also wanted DERBY OR STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES OF DR. 
SYNTAX. Please give detailed particulars, marks if any. State 
price. Photos will be promptly returned. Box 1o10, APOLLO, 34, Glebe 
Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 








ILS SSSI ASSKN 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M, QUEEN MARY 


Old English 

’ : AA AAAARIIIIINA= 777, AO ROROOS RA RRARECAGOOSRIAN 
Furniture, pte sé bbb pitlblbs "SASS SSS SES A 
Needlework, 
Pictures, 


Tapestries, 


Porcelain 


NEVER LOSE AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
SER ANYTHING BEAUTIFUL. 


BEAUTY IS GOD’S HANDWRITING. 


Chez arles Kingsle y 


chica 


Very fine William and Mary Seaweed Marquetry Table. 
exceptional example of the period. 38 x 25 = 29 inches high 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 
LONDON NEW YORK 


26, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.| 6, West Fifty-Sixth Street 
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